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EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  ON 

COLLEGE  LIBRARIES  AS  AIDS  TO  INSTRUCTION: 

1 THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY, 

By  Professor  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard  University. 

In  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  1(1880)7-14. 


President  Eliot,  in  writing  of  the  Harvard  Library  in  a recent  report, 
spoke  of  its  ‘ ‘ having  a profound  effect  upon  the  instruction  given  at  the  uni- 
versity, as  regards  both  substance  and  method:  it  teaches  the  teachers.” 
And  yet,  I fear,  we  have  not  discovered  what  the  full  functions  of  a college 
library  should  be ; we  have  not  reached  its  ripest  effects ; we  have  not  organ- 
ized that  instruction  which  teaches  how  to  work  its  collections  as  a placer 
of  treasures.  To  fulfil  its  rightful  destiny,  the  library  should  become  the 
central  agency  of  our  college  methods,  and  not  remain  a subordinate  one, 
which  it  too  often  is.  It  is  too  often  thought  of  last  in  developing  efficiency 
and  awarding  appropriations ; committed  very  likely  to  the  charge  of  an 
overworked  professor,  who  values  it  as  a help  to  his  income  rather  than  an 
instrumentality  for  genuine  college  work ; equipped  with  few,  or  even  with- 
out any,  proper  appliances  for  bibliographical  scrutiny;  and  wanting  in  all 
those  administrative  provisions  that  make  it  serviceable  to-day  and  keep  it 
so  to-morrow. 

There  is  often  a feeling  that  books  are,  or  ought  to  be,  sensible  enough 
to  maintain  their  own  ranks,  without  the  need  of  a drill  sergeant.  A good 
deal  of  the  librarian’s  work  is  doubtless  that  of  the  drill  sergeant;  but  the 
genuine  custodian  of  a library  knows  that  his  best  work  is  a general’s,  who 
has  campaigns  to  plan  and  territory  to  overrun ; in  other  words,  he  has  got 
to  force  his  ranks  into  action,  and  make  each  book  do  the  work  for  which 
it  was  made.  Books  skulk.  Few  are  aggressive  and  compel  attention,  unless 
the  librarian  puts  each  on  its  own  vantage  ground. 

In  all  this  the  librarian  becomes  a teacher,  not  that  mock  substitute  who 
is  recited  to ; a teacher,  not  with  a text-book,  but  with  a world  of  books.  The 
man  is  but  half  grown  who  thinks  a book  is  of  no  use  unless  it  is  read 
through  and  would  confine  his  acquaintance  to  the  few  score  or  hundreds 
of  volumes  that  he  can  conscientiously  read  from  beginning  to  end  in  a life- 
time. One  may  indeed  have  a few  books  that  remain  a constant  wellspring 
to  him ; but  these  should  be  very  few,  unless  he  Wishes  to  have  his  concep- 
tions dangerously  narrowed.  There  is  nothing  so  broadening  as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  many  books,  and  nothing  so  improving  as  acquiring  the  art  of 
tasting  a book,  as  the  geologist  takes  in  the  condition  of  a landscape  at  a 
glance.  Let  your  few  bosom  books  qualify  your  intellectual  nature ; and 
then  give  yourself  the  food  you  will  grow  upon  by  the  widest  discursiveness. 
The  way  to  avoid  being  appalled  at  the  world  of  books  is  what  the  library 
of  the  college  is  commissioned  to  point  out.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  so-called  text-book  is  really  more  the  author’s  predilections  of  a 
subject  than  a true  exposition  of  it.  I would  not  certainly  unuerrate  the 
advantage  often  to  come  from  any  subject  being  passed  into  the  alembic 
of  an  author’s  individuality;  but  it  is  not  all:  the  subject  as  a virgin  crea- 
tion still  attracts  us.  We  must  often  get  it  from  many  angles,  and  it  is  the 
many  books  that  give  us  this. 

I will  not  now  stop  to  discuss  the  thraldom  or,  if  you  choose,  the  prac- 
tical necessity  of  the  class  system.  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  the  argu- 
ments for  it  have  resulted  in  the  text-book — something  that  hits  an  average, 
with  a void  on  either  side  of  it. 

I will  not  say  that  the  library  is  the  antagonist  of  the  text-book;  but  it 
is,  I claim,  its  generous  rival  and  abettor,  helping  where  it  fails  and  leading 
where  it  falters.  If  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  we  must  build  our  libraries 
with  class  rooms  annexed,  and  we  must  learn  our  ways  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  books  until  we  have  the  instinct  that  serves  the  red  man  when  he 
knows  the  north  by  the  thickness  of  the  moss  on  the  tree-boles. 

I do  not  write  this  as  a piece  of  idealism.  I know  it  to  be  practical.  It 


needs,  indeed,  time,  money,  industry,  skill,  patience;  but  it  can  be  done. 
You  may  count  the  t.me  and  doubt  the  expediency;  you  may  reckon  the 
money  and  ask  where  it  is  to  come  from ; you  can  promise  industry ; you 
hope  for  skill;  you  may  question  if  your  patience  will  hold  out;  but,  with 
all  these  saved  or  acquired,  it  can  be  done. 

The  proposition,  then,  is  to  make  the  library  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the 
college  for  teacher  and  pupil  alike,  and  to  do  it  in  as  much  of  the  teaching 
as  is  convenient  and  practicable.  This  cannot  be  done  with  a meagre  collec- 
tion of  books  indiscriminately  selected,  with  an  untidy,  ill-lighted,  uncom- 
fortable apartment.  The  library  should  be  to  the  college  much  what  the 
dining-room  is  to  the  house  — the  place  to  invigorate  the  system  under 
cheerful  conditions  with  a generous  fare  and  a good  digestion.  It  may 
require  some  sacrifices  in  other  directions  to  secure  this,  but  even  under 
unfavorable  conditions  the  librarian  can  do  much  to  make  his  domain 
attractive.  As  he  needs  the  cooperation  of  his  colleagues  of  the  faculty,  his 
first  aim  is  to  make  everything  agreeable  to  them,  and  himself  indispensable, 
if  possible.  College  faculties  are  made  up  much  as  other  bodies  are — the 
responsive  and  sympathetic  with  those  that  repel  and  are  self-contained.  A 
librarian  shows  his  tact  in  adapting  himself  to  each;  he  fosters  their  tastes; 
encourages  their  predilections ; offers  help  directly  where  it  is  safe ; accom- 
plishes it  by  Hank  movements  when  necessary ; does  a thousand  little  kind- 
I nesses  in  notifying  the  processors  of  books  arrived  and  treasures  unearthed. 
In  this  way  suavity  and  sacrifice  will  compel  the  condition  of  brotherhood 
which  is  necessary  and  is  worth  the  effort. 

With  the  student  also  the  librarian  cannot  be  too  close  a friend.  He 
1 should  be  his  counsellor  in  research,  supplementing  but  not  gainsaying  the 
i professor’s  advice.  It  wroulcl  be  a good  p:an  to  take  the  students  by  sections 
and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  bibliographical  apparatus,  those  books 
that  the  librarian  finds  his  necessary  companions,  telling  the  peculiar  value 
of  each,  how7  this  assists  in  such  cases,  that  in  others ; how7  this  may  lead  to 
that,  until  writh  practice  the  student  finds  that  for  his.  work  he  has  almost 
a new  sense. 

I am  afraid  few7  librarians  not  brought  up  amid  an  affluence  of  such 
reference  books  understand  all  that  they  can  accomplish.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  more  than  a very  fewT  college  libraries  to  be  equipped'  w7ith  such 
books  by  the  thousands  — tw7enty  thousand  would  not  be  too  many  for  per- 
fection— but  there  is  much  that  is  bought  for  libraries  that  would  be  best 
postponed  until  the  librarian  can  offer  such  instruction  to  the  students  w7ith 
a w7ell-balanced  if  not  large  bibliographical  and  reference  collection  at  hand. 


It  is  further  true  that  there  is  generally  a great  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
most  common  books  of  reference,  with  little  understanding  of  the  help  they 
can  be  in  literary  research  for  the  sources  of  knowledge.  I always  know 
a man  w7ho  has  learned  to  w7ork  in  a great  library  by  the  aptness  of  his 
choice  of  books  of  reference  in  any  emergency. 


If  the  librarian  and  his  coadjutors,  the  instructors  of  the  college,  are  to 
Avork  for  a common  end  effectually,  the  collection  gathered  about  them  must 
be  catalogued.  This  means  no  rough  work  of  the  auctioneer’s  kind,  but 
scholarly  and  faithful  inquiry  embodied  in  a fixed  and  comprehensive 
method.  Every  book  must  be  questioned  persistently  as  to  its  author,  its 
kind,  its  scope,  its  relations  to  all  knowledge.  Answers  to  all  these  ques- 


tions  must  be  made  record  of,  once  for  all.  Let  not  the  cost  frighten;  a 
library  without  such  an  index  is  no  library,  but  a mob  of  books. 


I here  leave  the  question  of  the  relations  which  the  college  library  should 
bear  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  academic  instruction,  commending  it  to 
the  serious  attention  of  all  whose  lot  has  brought  them  to  undergo  the  yoked 
labors  of  our  colleges.  The  new  interest  that  has  of  late  been  awakened  in 
libraries  as  educational  agencies  does  not,  I feel  sure,  leave  out  of  consid- 
eration that  kind  of  library  which  seems  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  sharing 
largely  in  the  general  appreciation.  The  college  library,  .1  trust,  is  starting 
on  a new  career. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  ON 

ROCHESTER  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  — ADMINISTRATION 

AND  USE, 

By  Professor  Otis  TI.  Robinson,  Librarian. 

In  Circulars  of  Information  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  1 (1880)15-27. 


In  an  institution  of  learning  the  transition  from  a small  library  to  a 
large  one  is  like  the  transition  in  a household  from  poverty  to  wealth:  with 
new  powers  come  new  duties.  It  is  fortunate  in  one  ease  as  in  the  other  if 
with  larger  means  there  come  also  enlarged  views,  if  new  plans  are  devised 
which  embrace  the  economical  use  of  large  and  increasing  resources.  How 
to  use  a library  is,  therefore,  a question  of  great  and  growing  importance  to 
nearly  every  college  in  the  country.  It  is  due  to  those  liberal  patrons  of 
learning  who  are  erecting  library  buildings  and  filling  them  with  books  that 
this  question  be  carefully  studied.  It  is  due  to  officers  of  instruction  that 
such  a system  be  adopted  that  all  the  departments  may  increase  symmetri- 
cally and  be  used  in  due  proportion,  without  collision  and  without  omis- 
sion. It  is  due  to  students  that  with  the  use  of  larger  libraries  courses  of 
study  should  be  enlarged,  and  that  special  instruction  should  be  given  in 
methods  of  investigation.  It  is  due  to  the  public,  in  an  age  when  libraries 
are  exerting  so  great  an  intellectual  and  moral  influence,  that  young  men 
should  come  from  the  colleges  thoroughly  trained  in  their  nature  and  their 
use. 

There  is  evidence  that  a reform  in  this  matter  has  already  been  begun. 
The  old  method,  or  rather  lack  of  method,  is  passing  away  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Library  Association,  the  Library  Journal,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  idea  that  a college  librarian  may  serve 
the  classes  as  an  instructor  quite  as  successfully  as  the  professor  of  Latin 
or  of  mathematics  is  beginning  to  take  root.  It  is  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood also  that  teachers  can  make  an  important  use  of  the  library  in  giving 
their  regular  instruction.  . . . The  time  is  passing  also  wrnen  the  chief 

duty  of  a librarian  was  to  collect  books  and  preserve  them.  How  to  get 
them  used  most  extensively,  most  intelligently,  and  at  the  same  time  care- 
fully, is  becoming  his  chief  concern. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  clearly,  yet  briefly,  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  hoping  thereby  to 
contribute  somewhat  to  the  reform  which  we  believe  to  be  steadily  going 
on.  . . . 

It  is  not  idle  curiosity  which  prompts  a young  man  to  take  down  books 
and  turn  them  over.  If  he  is  a student,  it  is  the  curiosity  which  he  ought 
to  have  and  to  indulge.  There  is  danger  in  it.  This  no  one  will  deny.  We 
have  often  seen  books  worth  fifty  or  a hundred  dollars  taken  down  from  the 
shelves,  turned  over  for  half  an  hour,  and  put  up  again,  with  no  more  care 
than  would  be  given  to  those  which  could  be  replaced  for  fifty  cents.  It 
has  cost  us  a shudder.  But  then  we  have  remembered  that  those  costly 
books  were  here  to  be  used,  and  that  the  student  was  here  to  use  them,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  his  curiosity  and  his  freedom  to  gratify  it  both  these  ends 
would  very  likely  be  defeated.  And  we  have  remembered  also  that  that 
student  may  be  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  next  generation,  and  that  he  may 
be  beginning  here  a life  work  among  books,  and  that  the  whole  course  of  a 
distinguished  life  may  be  determined  by  the  opportunity  given  in  those 
alcoves.  If  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  rare  old  volumes,  to  understand  their 
place  in  the  history  of  science  or  literature,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  fault  of  his 
teachers  and  his  opportunities  quite  as  much  as  his  own. 

And  then  we  may  have  misjudged.  Not  infrequently  do  we  find,  in  our 
intercourse  with  students  in  the  alcoves,  that  the  best  things  in  the  library 
are  known  as  such.  The  costly  books  are  usually  known,  and  the  reason 
why  they  are  costly.  Indeed,  in  many  respects,  we  find  ourselves  anticipated 
by  students  in  the  course  of  our  instruction  on  the  library  and  its  uses.  This 
is  a kind  of  knowledge  that  propagates  itself.  Free,  on  certain  days,  to  roam 


among  the  cases,  the  strong  become  the  leaders  of  the  weak.  In  the  student 
society,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  mutual  dependence.  A bright  man  whose 
early  advantages  have  been  superior,  who  is  quick  to  see  and  ready  to  com- 
municate, soon  becomes  a centre  of  influence.  We  have  no  fears  for  the 
tendency  of  such  influence.  Here  the  best  opinions  inevitably  prevail.  Tin* 
library  becomes  a school  of  itself.  . . . 

Our  library  is  thrown  open  in  this  way  one  day  in  the  week.  On  Sat- 
urdays the  students  are  all  required  to  attend  chapel  and  one  lecture.  At 
about  ten  these  are  over,  and  they  have  no  further  duties  for  the  day.  Then 
comes  the  time  for  the  library.  At  least  half  the  faculty  and  a large  per- 
centage of  the  students  make  it  regularly  a rendezvous.  The  best  work  of 
the  week  is  often  done  here  during  the  next  three  hours.  Curiosity  begets 
inquiry;  inquiry  leads  to  research.  With  note-book  and  pencil  in  hand, 
courses  of  reading  and  investigation  are  planned.  These  courses  are  based 
not  wholly  upon  the  opinions  of  others,  but  also  upon  personal  examination 
of  the  books  to  be  used.  Statements  of  teachers  or  others,  regarding  books 
and  authors,  are  compared  with  the  books  and  authors  themselves.  Lists  of 
books  are  made  to  be  purchased  by  those  who  are  soon  to  graduate  and 
leave.  And  then  the  endless  variety  of  themes  for  essays  and  orations  and 
debates  are  all  brought  in  at  this  time  for  personal  investigation.  Scarcely 
a Saturday  passes  but  every  department  in  the  library  is  ransacked  for  its 
best  material  on  many  subjects.  It  is  not  claimed  that  such  investigation 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth ; but,  properly  directed,  it  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  student  much  valuable  knowledge  of  books,  and,  what  is  better, 
to  develop  a method  without  which  no  one  can  acquire  broad  scholarship. 
Add  to  this  that  a real  interest  is  awakened  in  books  as  they  appear  in  a 
library.  In  this  age  of  libraries  no  course  of  education  can  be  called  com- 
plete which  does  not  provide  in  some  way  for  an  exercise  of  the  kind  we 
have  described. 

III. — Instructions  on  the  Library  given  in  the  Class  Room. 

So  important  do  we  regard  a good  library  education,  that  special  in- 
struction is  given  on  libraries  and  the  method  of  using  them.  It  is  a com- 
mon saying,  and  a true  one,  that  next  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  itself 
is  the  learning  where  and  how  it  may  be  acquired.  The  range  of  knowledge 
is  rapidly  increasing.  New  sciences  are  springing  up  and  new  and  diverse 
applications  of  science  are  rapidly  multiplying.  And  in  every  department 
of  learning  new  outlooks  are  taken,  giving  rise  to  new  forms  of  thought.  All 
these  demand  a place  in  a curriculum  of  study.  But  the  student  period  of  a 
young  man’s  life  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  demand  can  be  met  best,  not  by  making  the  curriculum  cover 
everything,  but  by  giving  special  attention  to  the  where  and  the  how  of 
acquisition.  A young  man,  diploma  in  hand,  equipped  with  a good  method, 
is  far  more  likely  to  become  a real  scholar  than  one  who  has  attempted  a 
much  wider  range  of  study  under  instructors,  but  has  not  learned  to  instruct 
himself. 

Attention  is  given  to  this  subject  by  the  faculty,  both  in  the  class  room 
and  in  the  library.  The  writer  is  accustomed,  as  librarian,  to  give  familiar 
lectures  from  time  to  time  to  freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  to  make  them 
understand  the  great  advantage  of  the  use  of  a library,  to  explain  in  general 
terms  the  nature  and  use  of  the  devices  for  finding  what  one  wants,  to  show 
how  they  may  supplement  their  course  of  study  at  every  point  by  reading 
the  authors  and  subjects  studied,  and,  in  general,  to  awaken  as  far  as  pos- 


sib" e an  interest  in  library  work.  Some  facts  are  also  given  relative  to  the 
growth  of  libraries,  especially  in  this  country.  These  lectures  or  talks  occur 
as  opportunity  offers,  filling  gaps  when  other  professors  are  absent,  or  tak- 
ing part  of  an  hour  now  and  then  from  his  own  regular  class  work.  Profes- 
sor Gilmore  aJso,  in  connection  with  his  lectures  on  English  literature,  gives 
special  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  library; 
and,  besides,  the  mode  of  giving  his  instruction  and  the  work  he  requires 
of  students  make  such  familiarity,  ip  some  departments  at  least,  necessary, 
as  will  appear  hereafter. 

IV. — Instruction  and  Assistance  given  in  the  Library. 

But  it  is  in  the  library  itself  that  most  of  this  kind  of  instruction  is  given. 
During  the  free  hours  on  Saturday  the  professor  of  English,  the  professor 
of  history,  and  the  librarian  are  always  present.  President  Anderson  and 
other  members  of  the  faculty  spend  more  or  less  time  there.  The  work 
there  is  face  to  face  with  the  student.  Professors  come,  not  with  a lecture 
prepared,  but  ready  in  a semi-official  way  to  take  up  any  subject  which  may 
be  presented  and  show  the. inquirer  how  to  chase  it  down.  They  understand 
well  that  they  do  this  at  some  risk.  It  is  one  thing  to  appear  always  before 
classes  on  carefully  studied  subjects  in  one  department  of  learning;  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  go  into  a library  for  several  hours  every  week  where 
scores  of  students  are  at  work,  take  off  your  professional  gown,  and  offer 
yourself  for  assistance  on  everything  that  comes  to  you.  Of  course,  each 
officer  is  likely  to  do  most  in  his  own  special  field.  This  division  of  the 
work  is  facilitated  by  the  classification  of  the  library,  which  is  based,  as  far 
as  practicable,  on  the  division  of  the  curriculum  of  study  into  departments 
usual  in  colleges. 

We  believe  that  this  voluntary  personal  work  does  more  to  encourage 
broad  scholarship  and  to  make  men  independent  in  their  investigations  than 
any  amount  of  class  lecturing.  First  of  all,  it  prevents  the  teacher  himself 
from  falling  into  ruts.  No  greater  curse  can  come  to  an  institution  than 
the  habit  of  repeating  instruction  unchanged  year  after  year.  In  this  work 
new  fields  of  thought  and  action  constantly  demand  attention.  Old  ques- 
tions often  come  up  in  a new  ligth  and  with  fresh  interest.  Moreover,  in- 
struction so  given  is  not  given  at  random.  The  experience  of  a lifetime  of 
study  and  reflection  can  here  be  brought  to  bear  with  peculiar  emphasis 
upon  those  special  needs  which  are  felt  and  expressed.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  what  has  been  read,  and,  starting  with  that,  to  show  what 
may  best  be  done  and  how.  It  is  often  expedient  to  take  down  the  books 
for  those  who  are  inclined  to  ask  questions  but  have  not  learned  how  to 
question  a book,  and  open  them  at  the  chapter  which  should  be  read. 

The  intimate  personal  acquaintance  and  the  natural  influence  of  a 
teacher  will  enable  him  to  do  what  a public  librarian  could  not  do.  He  may 
urge  the  use  of  good  books  where  the  tendency  is  to  worthless  ones.  He 
may  so  direct  the  student  that  the  freedom  of  the  cases  shall  not  lead  to  the 
dissipating  habit  of  merely  browsing  among  books,  but  to  that  of  regular 
and  systematic  work.  He  may  teach  him  how  to  take  the  measure  of  a book 
in  an  hour ’s  examination  so  as  to  set  it  down  in  his  note-book  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Sometimes  a class  lecture  on  the  use  of  the  library  may  be  profitably 
followed  up  by  taking  a subject  and  showing  hoAV  the  various  departments 
can  be  made  to  contribute  to  a thorough  study  of  it.  No  description  of  this 
work  can  be  complete,  nor  can  the  results  of  it  be  fully  stated.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  first,  that  those  teachers  who  engage  in  it  most  heartily  find 
themselves  amply  repaid  by  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  work  of 


their  class  rooms,  and,  secondly,  that  the  students  who  are  thus  encouraged 
and  assisted  almost  invariably  become  our  best  scholars  while  here,  and 
a ter  graduating  look  back  to  their  work  in  the  library  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  exercises  of  their  college  course. 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  suggest  that  possibly 
the  new  demand  which  we  often  hear  for  library  professorships  can  be  met 
best,  in  all  but  the  largest  institutions,  by  a plan  in  some  respects  similar  to 
what  we  have  described.  Let  it  be  somewhat  more  complete  and  systematic, 
but  not  compulsory.  Every  officer  of  instruction  knows  his  own  department 
better  than  the  most  learned  librarian  could  be  expected  to  know  it.  Let 
every  one  have  a regular  hour,  one  that  shall  be  convenient  for  students, 
when  he  can  be  found  in  the  library  to  encourage,  direct  and  assist  all  who 
are  reading  of  making  special  references  in  his  department.  Let  the  official 
relation  of  the  professor  be  replaced  for  the  time,  as  far  as  possible,  by  that 
of  a literary  or  scientific  friend,  and  the  interviews,  thus  made  pleasant  and 
profitable,  will  soon  become  attractive.  The  work  could  thus  be  we1!  done 
which  now,  we  suspect,  many  a librarian,  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  doing 
but  poorly.  The  labor  for  each  would  not  be  great;  the  results,  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  experience,  would  be  most  beneficial. 

V. — Use  of  the  Library  by  Professors  in  Giving  Their  Regular  Instruction. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  use  of  our  library 
influences  very  largely  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  class 
rooms  throughout  the  university.  Our  library  is  to  us  all  what  a laboratory 
is  to  a teacher  of  physics  or  a cabinet  to  a teacher  of  geology.  The  nar- 
rowest view  of  education  that  can  be  taken  is  that  of  mere  text-book  learn- 
ing. But  from  a good  text-book  as  standing  ground,  an  outlook  may  be 
taken  as  broad  as  may  be  desired.  It  is  customary,  we  believe,  to  accom- 
plish this  by  means  of  supplementary  lectures  by  professors.  This  is  our 
custom  in  part ; but  we  have  for  several  years  added  to  it,  and  that  we  think 
successfully,  an  outlook  by  the  students  themselves  through  the  use  of  the 
library.  The  system  so  involves  the  administration  of  the  library  that  it 
should  be  given  here. 

In  nearly  every  department,  in  addition  to  the  text  studied  and  to  the 
professor’s  lectures,  oral  dissertations  are  required  on  subjects  assigned. 
These  are  not  usually  written,  but  carefully  prepared  and  delivered  to  the 
class  from  notes.  The  subjects  are  assigned  by  the  professor  early  in  the 
term;  they  are  made  so  that,  all  together,  they  shall  cover  the  principal 
points,  historical,  biographical,  &c.,  suggested  by  the  term’s  work.  Refer- 
ences to  books  are  given  with  the  subjects.  When  the  term  is  well  advanced 
the  dissertations  are  given  from  time  to  time,  as  is  found  convenient.  The 
student  assumes  for  the  time  the  functions  of  the  teacher.  No  exercises  are 
prepared  with  greater  care  and  no  instruction  receives  better  attention  from 
the  classes  than  this  wTiich  is  given  by  the  members  themselves.  The  pro- 
fessor is  present  to  correct  or  to  supplement  wherever  he  sees  the  need  of  it. 

These  dissertations  have  in  general  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  Eng- 
lish composition  as  taught  by  the  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English.  And 
still  it  is  in  this  department  that  they  probably  have  their  highest  value. 
The  nature  of  the  subjects  assigned,  the  reading  done  in  investigation,  and 
the  presentation  to  the  class,  all  have  a direct  and  manifest  bearing  on  the 
work  of  that  department.  For  this  reason  Professor  Gilmore  has  made  a 
specialty  of  this  exercise.  He  keeps  in  the  library  for  the  use  of  students  a 
book  of  subjects,  with  references,  from  which  selections  are  made  for  these 
dissertations.  The  references  are  constantly  undergoing  revision  as  the 


library  increases.  He  keeps  also  in  the  library  an  extensive  printed  list  of 
themes,  with  references,  from  which  students  may  make  their  own  selections 
as  essays  are  required.  In  connection  with  these  themes  he  gives  explicit 
printed  directions  for  finding  material  in  the  library,  and  says,  in  addition: 
“The  professor  of  rhetoric  will  be  in  the  library  every  Saturday  morning  to 
assist  students  in  finding  material  for  essays,  dissertations,  &c.”  Other 
professors  find  it  expedient  to  follow  their  classes  to  the  library  for  the 
same  purpose. 


VI. — Extra  Curriculum  Work  Growing  Out  of  the  Use  of  the  Library. 

Besides  the  extension  of  the  course  growing  out  of  these  class-room  dis- 
sertations, we  encourage  and  provide  for  a large  amount  of  extra  curriculum 
work,  which  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  use  of  the  library.  There  are, 
we  believe,  in  every  institution,  two  classes  of  students,  the  text-book  men 
and  the  reading  men.  Lack  of  natural  ability,  sickness,  poverty,  and  disin- 
clination to  study  limit  many  to  the  mere  work  of  learning  lessons  assigned. 
An  easy  subject  may  be  prepared  now  and  then  for  presentation  in  the  class 
room,  but  their  ability  or  their  ambition  does  not  extend  beyond  this.  They 
pass  examinations  from  year  to  year,  and  receive  their  bachelor’s  degree, 
with  no  special  marks  of  distinction.  It  often  happens,  however,  in  after 
life,  when  the  disabilities  are  removed,  that  these  men  acquire  a scholarship 
beyond  the  premise  of  their  college  days.  The  other  class,  more  fortunate 
and  more  ambitious,  the  reading  men,  are  always  looking  for  more  work. 
This  demand  might  be  met  by  extra  text-books  and  lectures,  but  this  method, 
besides  imposing  an  additional  burden  on  teachers,  would  fail  to  develop 
the  very  powers  which  these  men  are  likely  to  possess.  We  have  chosen, 
because  better  for  the  students  themselves,  to  give  them  subjects  for  investi- 
gation requiring  wide  and  careful  reading. 

These  subjects  form  a clear  addition  to  our  course.  They  constitute  a 
variable  element,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  ever  changing  demands  of  the 
times  and  tastes  of  the  students. 


On  subjects  like  these  about  one-fourth  of  our  students  are  always  en- 
gaged. A college  year  is  spent  on  a subject.  The  library  is,  of  course,  the 
principal  source  of  information,  and  that  it  may  be  well  supplied  for  this 
u ork  purchases  are  made  every  year  with  special  reference  to  the  subjects 
announced  for  the  year.  The  assistance  given  by  professors  to  the  students 
in  the  library  tends  to  save  students  from  wasting  time  by  reading  at  a dis- 
advantage. The  excellence  of  their  work  is  tested  by  requiring  either  writ- 
ten answers  to  questions  set  by  the  faculty  or  general  written  dissertations 
on  the  subjects.  By  this  system  we  believe  it  is  practicable,  with  suitable 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  instruction,  to  preserve  the  time- 
honored  curriculum  of  disciplinary  study  substantially  intact  and  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  the  modern  demand  for  a greater  range  and  variety  of 
elective  studies. 

VII. — Post  Graduate  Studies  Encouraged. 

By  proper  administration  a college  library  may  prolong  its  usefulness  to 
students  after  the  regular  course  of  study  is  finished.  We  believe  there  is 
truth  in  the  saying  that  “the  library  is  the  best  university”;  but  the  univer- 
sity course  implied  by  this  saying  should  follow  the  ordinary  college  course 
of  America.  It  is  our  aim  to  fit  men  to  pursue  such  a course  independently 


and  successfully.  Having  acquired  such  library  habits  as  we  have  described, 
very  few  young  men  will  lay  them  aside  on  graduating.  We  give  to  our 
alumni  the  same  library  privileges  as  to  students,  and  the  number  of  post 
graduate  readers  is  constantly  increasing.  We  have  but  two  regular  post 
graduate  courses  endowed.  These  are  of  such  a nature  that  they  are  not 
likely  ever  to  be  taken  except  by  men  of  reading  habits.  For  them  the 
library  is  a constant  resource.  Many  others  who  become  teachers,  or  who 
pursue  professional  studies  in  the  vicinity,  continue  their  investigations  in 
the  alcoves  of  our  library  almost  as  regularly  as  when  they  were  students. 
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The  phase  of  this  topic  which  I wish  to  discuss  deals  with  the  general 
instruction  of  individual  college  students  in  bibliography  and  the  use  of  the 
library,  rather  than  with  a few  lectures  by  the  librarians,  or  with  the  tech- 
nical bibliographical  instruction  in  courses  devised  for  the  training  of  libra- 
rians or  professional  bibliographers.  Courses  of  the  latter  kind  are  given 
in  several  universities,  sometimes  as  a regular  course  running  through  one 
or  more  years,  sometimes  as  a summer  session  course  which  a regular  stu- 
dent may  elect  for  credit  toward  a degree,  if  he  so  chooses.  Syracuse 
University,  for  example,  conducts  a library  school,  in  which  were  registered, 
in  1911-12,  41  students.  It  offers  a variety  of  combinations  of  courses  and 
degrees;  (1)  a two-years’  technical  course  for  college  graduates  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science ; (2)  a one-year  technical  course 
for  college  graduates  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Econ- 
omy; (3)  a four-years’  combined  academic  and  technical  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Economy;  (4)  a three-years’  certificate 
course,  consisting  of  two  years  of  academic  study,  followed  by  one  year’s 
technical  course;  (5)  a two-years’  technical  certificate  course.  Just  what 
is  the  difference  between  a Bachelor  of  Library  Science  and  a Bachelor  of 
Library  Economy,  a layman  like  myself  is  hardly  competent  to  judge.  The 
University  of  Michigan  illustrates  the  summer  course  in  library  methods, 
which  runs  through  eight  weeks,  and  by  special  permission  may  be  allowed 
to  count  for  two  hours  of  university  credit  if  satisfactorily  completed.  None 
of  these,  however,  touches  the  great  body  of  new  students. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  usual  courses  of  lectures  on  the  use 
of  the  library.  These  are  sometimes  optional  and  sometimes  required  of  all 
students.  A course  of  this  kind  was  recently  given  at  Columbia  University, 
in  which  Mr.  Johnston  lectures  on  “The  libraries  of  New  York  City  and 
their  uses,”  Mr.  Hicks  on  “Why  we  have  a university  library,”  and  Miss 
Mudge  on  “The  keys  to  the  resources  of  the  library.”  No  matter  how  ex- 
cellent the  lecture  courses  in  bibliography  may  be,  they  fail  to  meet  the 
need  for  general  bibliographical  instruction.  Ten  lectures  in  bibliography 
by  Mr.  Keogh,  of  Yale  University,  or  lectures  of  one  hour  a week,  on  “His- 
torical and  practical  bibliography,”  by  Professor  Davis,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  are  presumably  excellent  and  stimulating.  But  these  are 
evidently  optional  courses ; new  students  coming  into  the  university  are  not 
certain  to  elect  them.  Similarly,  handbooks  like  the  ‘ ‘ Rules  and  regulations 
of  the  library,”  the  “Handbook  of  the  library,”  issued  by  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  the  “Reader’s  manual,”  of  Columbia  University,  are  val- 
uable so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough  in  the  way  of  definite 
instruction,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  gain  the  attention  of 
all  students.  . . . 

The  place  of  the  library  in  the  work  of  all  departments  is  one  of  increas- 
ing importance.  The  library  is  a resource  or  reservoir  from  which  the  stu- 
dent should  draw  constantly  for  information  and  inspiration,  whether  his 
interest  lie  in  history,  literature  or  science.  Every  month  of  delay  in  in: 
structing  him  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  library  lessens  the  efficiency  of 
his  course.  The  importance  of  knowing  how  to  use  the  library  is  peculiarly 
great  for  scientific  students  and  engineering  students,  whose  best  material 
is  frequently  in  the  form  of  magazine  articles,  pamphlets,  proceedings  of 
learned  societies,  and  technical  papers  prepared  by  experts.  Discrimination 
in  the  use  of  different  editions  is  highly  essential.  . . . 

Every  new  student  should  be  required  to  take  some  course  in  which  is 
given  definite  practical  instruction  in  the  handling  of  library  tools.  It  is  not 
enough  to  instruct  those  who  happen  to  choose  history  or  literature.  Such 


a course,  moreover,  should  not  only  be  required,  but  it  shouhl  constitute  a 
definite  part  of  the  vork  required  for  a degree.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
securing  its  recognition  would  be  to  give  it  a definite  credit  toward  a given 
degree.  Objection  will  be  promptly  made  that  this  suggestion  involves 
adding  to  the  already  full  college  curriculum,  one  hour  to  the  120  required 
for  the  degree;  but  an  equally  prompt  rejoinder  may  be  made  that  the 
importance  to  both  the  literary  and  scientific  student  of  early,  intimate, 
personal  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  library  is  equal  to  the  importance  of 
physical  training  or  an  hour  of  composition.  In  all  three,  understanding 
and  skill  must  supplant  ignorance  and  clumsiness.  . . . 

This  plea  for  required  accredited  instruction  in  biblography  is  not  based 
wholly  upon  theory.  It  certainly  would  not  be  satisfied  by  chance  instruc- 
tion through  the  insistence  of  departmental  heads  or  enthusiastic  instruc- 
tors in  different  department.  Several  institutions  have  already  t led  the 
scheme  and  find  that  it  works  well.  They  have  reasoned  rightly  that  the 
work  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  librarian  and  carried  on  by  his 
trained  assistants,  and  that  when  so  done  it  is  entitled  to  recop n .tin.  Three 
progressive  institutions  will  illustrate  the  procedure.  The  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  has  beeij  carrying  on  a course  in  library  practice : ‘ ‘ This 
course  teaches  by  means  of  lectures  and  practical  problems  the  use  of  cata- 
logs, indexes,  etc.  . . . All  degree  courses — freshman  year,  first  sem- 
ester, one  credit,  one  recitation.”  . . . Another  institution,  a distinctly 

standard  university,  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  offers  a course  in  prac- 
tical library  work:  “One  credit.  One  hour  a week.  First  semester.  Re- 
quired of  all  freshmen.  Elective  for  others.”  The  Ohio  State  University 
last  year  enlarged  the  bibliographical  instruction  given  by  its  library  staff, 
introducing  a course  in  “Agricultural  bibliography.  One-half  credit  hour. 
A required  course  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.”  These  are 
schemes  for  excellent  bibliographical  instruction  at  work  and  working  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  having  this  work  done 
through  the  library  and  under  the  direction  of  expert  and  thoroughly 
trained  persons.  While  the  men  in  each  department  may  rightly  be  ex- 
pected to  instruct  advanced  students  in  the  bibliography  of  special  or  nar- 
row fields  of  their  general  subjects,  there  should  not  be  imposed  upon  them 
the  unnecessary  common  burden  of  elementary  bibliographical  instruction. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a definite  hour  of  credit  for  the  work,  it  is  quite 
feasible  to  have  set  aside  an  hour  from  the  course  in  English  and  another 
from  the  course  in  history,  even  if  grudgingly  yielded  by  departmental 
heads,  for  instruction  by  the  library  force.  If  the  librarian  and  his  assist- 
ants are  not  interested  in  this  sort  of  instruction,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
president  to  put  into  the  library  staff  at  least  one  person  who  is  both  inter- 
ested and  competent  to  forward  a movement  for  securing  the  maximum  use 
of  the  library  by  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  scheme  of  instruction  involves,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structors, ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  students, 
of  fields  of  study,  and  of  the  library.  It  means  laborious,  individual  instruc- 
tion, often  to  numbers  which  are  appallingly  large ; but  my  experience  and 
observation  make  me  believe  in  its  essential  importance,  especially  for  all 
new  students.  No  small  part  of  the  success  of  these  courses  will  depend 
upon  the  adaptation  of  the  assigned  topics  to  the  interests  and  tastes  of  the 
individual  student.  . . . 

By  way  of  summarizing  this  cursory  discussion,  there  is  great  need  for 


systematic  bibliographical  instruction.  It  should  be  individual,  differen- 
tiated to  fit  the  tastes  of  the  student,  free  from  special  fees,  required,  not 
elective,  and  accredited  toward  a degree.  The  burden  of  the  general  prac- 
tical instruction  should  be  placed  upon  the  library  staff,  cooperating  with 
the  instructors  in  the  different  departments.  To  the  latter  should  be  left 
the  technical  specialized  instruction  in  divisions  of  the  work  looking  toward 
independent  investigation  and  research. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  importance  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  books,  bibliography,  and 
library  economy  is  recognized  by  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  In  many  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools  of 
the  country  prescribed  courses  are  given  in  the  book  arts  and  bibliography. 
In  the  year  1881  Mr.  R.  C.  Davis,  librarian  emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  succeeded  in  having  a course  in  bibliography  and  reierence  works 
made  a part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  efforts 
of  Mr.  Davis  gave  a great  impetus  to  the  genera1  movement  for  biblio- 
graphical and  library  instruction  in  colleges  and  universities.  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1902-3  offered  a course  in  bibliography,  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  discontinued,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  professor  of  bibliography,  who  is  at  the  same  time  librarian  of  the 
university.  Yale  University  has  a course  in  the  bibliography  of  history, 
which  is  required  of  all  students  before  further  courses  in  history  can  be 
taken.  This  course  has  been  found  productive  of  an  excellent  training  for 
advanced  college  work. 

In  cooperation  with  the  legislative  reference  department  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Free  Library  Commission,  the  library  school  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin offers  a special  course  of  training  for  legislative  and  municipal  refer- 
ence work  and  the  various  sociological  phases  of  library  service.  The  inter- 
est in  bibliographical  work  is  undoubtedly  increasing,  but  as  Mr.  Willard 
Austen,  of  Cornell  University,  remarks : 

“At  none  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  except  at  those  where  library 
school  courses  were  open  to  the  general  student  body,  can  a student  get 
instruction  in  all  the  subjects  that  go  to  make  up  a well-rounded  course  m 
bibliography  for  the  general  literary  worker.” 

Excellent  library  schools  have  been  established  at  the  following  institu- 
tions: Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.;  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  Ohio;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111. ; and  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Many  educators  of  note,  as  well  as  college  and  university  librarians, 
have  emphasized  the  urgent  necessity  of  bibliographical  instruction  and 
training  in  “book-using  skill.” 


To  obtain  statistical  and  other  data  relating  to  “book  arts,  bibliography, 
library  economy,  or  any  instruction  in  the  management  of  libraries,”  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  on  May  21,  1913,  sent  out  a question- 
naire to  the  596  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  the  284  normal 
schools  of  the  United  States.  Replies  were  received  from  446  universities 
and  colleges  and  166  normal  schools.  Of  the  colleges  and  universities  355 
reported  that  no  instruction  kas  given  in  the  book  arts,  etc.,  and  91  reported 
courses  more  or  less  adequate  and  complete.  The  following  institutions 
have  required  courses,  with  credit  toward  graduation,  designed  to  train  all 
the  students  in  effective  use  of  books  and  libraries,  instruction  being  given 
by  the  librarian  or  by  members  of  the  library  staff : Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Ohio  State  University,  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Utah  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  the  University  of  Washington. 

Elective  courses  are  offered  -with  credit  by  the  following  institutions,  in- 
struction by  the  librarian  or  library  staff : University  of  Alabama ; Albion 
College,  Mich.;  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y. ; University  of  Arizona; 
Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; Hamilton 


College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ; University  of  Idaho;  University  of  Illinois;  Indiana 
University;  University  of  Iowa;  University  of  Maine;  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio;  University  of  Michigan;  Mills  College,  California;  University 
of  New  Mexico;  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  West  Virginia  University; 
State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  and  University  of  Denver. 
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In  the  time  allowed  me  for  the  discussion  of  the  library  as  a university 
factor  I wish  to  point  out  that  our  most  perplexing  and,  perhaps,  most  im- 
portant library  problems  are  problems  of  university  organization  rhthcr 
than  of  library  administration,  and  so  problems  for  the  university  adminis- 
trator rather  than  the  librarian.  I wish  also  to  make  it  clear  that  the  admin- 
istrative problems  of  the  library  staff  are  problems  of  instruction  primarily 
rather  than  problems  of  clerical  attendance  and  mechanical  dexterity. 

To  what  extent  is  consolidation  and  centralization  of  libraries  of  a 
university  desirable? 

Among  all  university  library  questions  the  most  important  and  most 
puzzling  is  that  of  the  relation  between  the  several  libraries  of  the  univer- 
sity. There  are  still  some  who  would  solve  this  question,  or  profess  that 
they  would  solve  it,  by  consolidation  of  all  libraries  in  one  building.  All 
who  have  given  the  question  serious  thought,  however,  realize  that  consid- 
erations of  space  and  time  alone  make  consolidation  of  libraries  undesirable. 

The  importance  of  the  department  library  in  professional  schools  of  law 
and  medicine,  and  in  departments  devoted  to  natural  and  applied  science, 
has  long  been  recognized.  The  libraries  of  these  schools  and  departments 
are  ordinarily  separate  and  distinct  collections  of  books.  Their  separation 
from  the  general  library  is  justified  by  the  nature  of  their  use  either  as 
independent  bodies  of  literature  or  in  connection  with  laboratory  work. 
For  these  reasons  also  they  are  rarely  duplicated  in  the  general  library. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  establishment  of  department  reading  rooms 
within  the  domain  of  the  humane  sciences  also  has  become  common.  These 
are  intended  especially  for  the  use  of  students  in  history  and  the  social 
sciences,  for  students  in  literature,  and  for  undergraduate  students.  They 
comprise  the  more  important  part  of  the  books  designated  as  required  read- 
ing and  consist  largely,  if  not  altogether,  of  duplicates  of  books  in  the 
general  library.  They  are  located  near  the  lecture  rooms  simply  to  facilitate 
the  reading  of  students  between  lecture  periods,  and  are  justified,  it  seems 
to  me,  only  by  the  extent  of  their  use. 


The  main  reason  for  this  difference  of  opinion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
librarian  cannot  with  the  funds  at  his  disposal  do  all  that  is  asked  of  him, 
nor  even  all  that  needs  to  be  done,  while  the  department  head  is  in  duty 
bound  to  ask  for  all  that  his  department  needs  immediately  or  may  need  in 
the  future  regardless  of  the  needs  of  other  departments.  In  transforming 
our  department  libraries  into  university  libraries,  therefore,  there  is  an 
unfortunate  division  of  interest  which  we  must  do  away  with.  In  other 
words,  just  as  we  have  recognized  that  the  books  must  be  placed  where  they 
will  be  most  useful  to  those  for  whom  they  were  primarily  purchased,  so  we 
must  recognize  that  the  increase  of  these  collections  and  the  conditions  of 
their  use  are  questions  for  the  department  first  of  all,  and  only  secondarily 
questions  for  the  librarian.  It  is  the  department  which  should  consider  not 
only  the  desirability  but  the  practicability  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a department  library.  This  will  involve  study  not  only  of  the  department’s 
needs  but  also  of  its  resources.  It  will  mean  unification  of  the  department 
budget. 

Each  school  or  department  should,  I believe,  have  a separate  library 
budget.  This  should  be  considered  primarily  as  a part  of  the  budget  of  the 
school,  and  if  a school  is  not  increasing  its  book  collections  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  or  if  it  is  not  receiving  the  grade  of  library  service  which  it  needs, 
it  should  in  making  budget  recommendations  determine  whether  the  need 


for  more  books  or  better  library  service  is  more  pressing  lhan  that  for  addi- 
tions to  its  staff  of  instructors  or  to  its  equipment  in  other  directions.  . . . 

No  less  necessary  to  a department  library  than  a properly  adjusted  in- 
come is  a department  librarian;  indeed,  the  statutes  of  the  university  should 
recognize  that  there  can  be  no  library  without  a librarian.  Department 
librarians  in  most  universities  are  only  librarians  in  name.  As  a rule,  they 
are  either  needy  students  or  benevolent  but  overworked  professors.  In  an 
institution  with  few  books  or  few  readers  this  matter'  little,  perhaps,  but 
in.  an  institution  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes,  and  thousands  of 
students,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  importance  of  the  office  of  de- 
partment librarian,  and  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  securing  the 
best  men  in  the  profession  to  fill  these  offices. 

The  establishment  of  department  libraries  with  separate  budgets  and 
separate  library  staffs  should  not,  however,  be  followed  by  their  separation 
from  the  general  library.  There  is  danger  that  department  libraries  may 
simply  reproduce  on  a smaller  scale  the  organization  of  ihe  general  library, 
and  that  department  librarians  may  wish  to  become  mere  administrative 
officers,  each  with  his  small  retinue  of  clerical  assistants.  We  must,  there- 
fore, lay  strong  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  these  new  library  officials  are 
not  primarily  administrators  but  scholars,  and  not  primarily  specialists  in 
library  economy,  but  in  other  branches  of  science.  Their  time  must  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  literature  of  their  respective  subjects  and  the 
needs  of  the  readers  in  their  several  departments ; the  ordering  of  books,  the 
cataloging  of  them,  the  binding  of  them,  questions  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, etc.,  must  be  left  to  the  general  library  staff.  In  short,  it  is  only  by 
centralization  that  we  can  secure  any  considerable  amount  of  specialization 
either  in  the  collections  of  the  department  library  or  in  its  service. 

Control  of  university  libraries;  library  committees,  their  membership 
and  powers. 

In  the  organization  of  university  libraries  the  question  of  the  relations 
between  the  general  library  and  the  department  libraries  is  closely  related 
to  the  question  of  government.  In  both  college  and  university  the  president 
and  trustees  are,  of  course,  ultimately  responsible  for  library  policies  and 
the  allotment  of  funds  with  which  to  carry  them  out,  and  ordinarily  a 
library  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  advis- 
ing the  board  with  regard  to  these  matters. 

In  the  college  these  duties  are  shared  by  a library  committee  of  the 
faculty.  This  committee  is  a survival  from  the  days  when  the  librarian  was 
some  bookish  member  of  the  teaching  staff  with  a pardonable  partiality 
toward  his  own  department ; its  continuance  is  only  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  librarian  is  often,  too  often,  a mere  clerk.  In  the  larger  colleges 
and  universities,  however,  its  duties  are  being  transferred  to  the  librarian 
and  his  assistants  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  library 
committees  of  the  several  schools  of  the  university. 

A library  council  composed  of  representatives  of  the  administrative  de- 
partments of  the  university  library  and  the  department  libraries  has  not, 
so  far  as  I know,  been  established  in  any  university.  But  important  steps 
in  that  direction  have  been  taken  in  the  inauguration  of  library  staff  meet- 
ings and  in  the  appointment  of  special  committees  of  the  staff  to  consider 
special  questions ; and  the  time  is,  I believe,  not  far  distant  when  a body  of 
this  kind  with  well  defined  powers  will  be  created  in  each  of  our  larger  and 
more  progressive  institutions.  Nothing,  I am  certain,  would  do  more  to 


preserve  the  unity  of  the  library  service  than  this  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  staff  that  freedom  in  its  activities,  and  that  power  of  initiative  and  con- 
trol which  is  essential  to  library  efficiency  and  economy. 

Of  fundamental  importance  are  the  library  committees  of  the  several 
schools  of  the  university.  The  libraria  and  his  colleagues  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  determine  how  the  work  of  the  library  shall  be  carried  on,  but  the 
several  faculties  of  the  university  and  officers  of  instruction  must  indicate 
hat  work  they  wish  done,  and  decide  what  proportion  of  their  expenditures 
they  wish  to  devote  to  getting  it  done.  The  consideration  of  these  questions 
in  their  general  aspect  must  be  referred  to  a committee  of  each  faculty. 

In  an  institution  which  is  growing  rapidly  either  in  income  or  in  enroll- 
ment, in  one  in  which  changes  in  the  library  staff  are  frequent,  or  in  one 
which  can  afford  only  clerical  library  assistance,  such  a standing  committee 
is  of  great  importance.  Without  it  the  department  library  is,  to  use  a par- 
liamentary figure  of  speech,  at  the  mercy  either  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  or  of  even  less  responsible  and  sometimes  self-appointed  special  com- 
mittees. Without  it  the  needs  of  the  school  as  a whole,  the  needs  of  the 
departments,  and  the  needs  of  classes  may  often  receive  less  consideration 
than  the  wishes  of  an  aggressive  or  noisy  individual. 

If,  however,  these  department  committees  are  to  be  most  effective  it  is 
important  that  their  limitations  be  recognized  as  well  as  their  use.  In  this 
place  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  they  cannot  advantageously  assume 
the  duties  of  either  the  department  librarian  or  of  the  individual  department 
or  officer  of  instruction.  They  should  not  be  called  upon  to  select  books  or 
determine  methods  of  administration.  Their  chief,  if  not  only  duty,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  is  to  define  the  needs  of  the  department  library  and 
indicate  their  importance  as  compared  with  other  needs  of  the  school. 

What  should  be  the  professional  qualification  and  academic  status  of 
members  of  the  library  staff? 

The  organization  of  the  library  and  its  form  of  government  must  affect 
the  standing  of  members  of  the  library  staff.  In  former  years  the  college 
depended  upon  a professor  to  perform  the  administrative  duties  of  the 
library:  it  still  depends  upon  professors  to  perform  its  bibliographical 
dut  es,  and  will,  perhaps,  continue  to  do  so. 

But  in  the  university  the  bibliographical  work  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  library  must,  I believe,  be  transferred  more  and  more 
from  the  teaching  staff  to  the  library  staff.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this — the  increased  mass  of  books  and  periodicals,  the  increasing  number  of 
readers,  and  greater  devotion  to  research  among  university  teachers  alone 
make  such  a differentiation  of  duties  inevitable. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  this  change  is  not  only  inevitable 
but  desirable.  The  transfer  of  bibliographical  duties  of  a higher  type  is 
accompanied  bv  a transfer  of  duties  of  a clerical  and  mechanical  type  which 
is  wholly  in  the  interest  of  university  efficiency  and  economy.  Not  only  do 
professors  and  students  receive  a higher  grade  of  bibliographical  service 
from  bibliographical  experts,  but  the  time  which  is  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions wasted  in  unprofitable  bibliographical  research  is  saved 'for  the  more 
advanced  work  involved  in  serious  investigation. 

The  importance  of  the  bibliographical  service  of  a bibliographical  expert 
to  the  university  in  the  development  of  its  book  collections,  and  in  the  serv- 
ice of  readers  has  been  recognized  by  such  educators  as  President  Gilman 
and  President  Harper.  Indeed,  the  former  said:  “ Every  person  in  charge 


of  the  university  collections  must  be  a student  capable  of  teaching.  liis 
'specialty  must  be  bibliography,  or,  if  the  staff  is  large,  some  branch  of  bib  i- 
ography,  literary,  historical,  philosophical,  or  scientific,  and  he  must  know 
not  only  what  his  collection  includes  but  what  it  needs. This  view  wiil,  I 
am  certain,  become  common,  and  the  bibliographical  work  of  universities 
be  transferred  more  and  more  from  the  teaching  staff  to  the  library  stall'. 

This  change  must  be  accompanied  by  further  differentiation  bctw  een  the 
bibliographical  and  clerical  duties  of  tiie  library  staff,  the  establishment  of 
higher  standards  for  admission  to  the  bibliographical  service  than  for  admis- 
sion to  the  clerical  service,  and  the  extension  to  bibliographers  of  privileges 
and  emoluments  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  other  scientists. 

Under  normal  conditions  all  library  officers  having  academic  rank  are 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  officers  of  instruction.  Clerical  and  other 
assistants  are  appointed  by  heads  of  library  departments.  Heads  of  depart- 
ments are  given  professorial  rank,  and  other  bibliographers  rank  as  instruc- 
tors. The  university  librarian  may  have  a seat  and  a vote  in  the  university 
council,  and  each  department  librarian  a seat  and  vote  in  the  faculty  of  the 
school  which  he  serves  as  librarian. 

The  question  of  academic  status  is,  however,  of  less  importance  than  that 
of  requirements  for  admission  to  the  service  and  that  of  opportunities  for 
scientific  research  for  the  members  of  the  library  staff.  ^Standards  of 
appointment  to  the  several  grades  in  the  staff  of  the  library  must  be  made 
the  same  as  those  in  the  corresponding  grades  of  the  staff  in  instruc- 
tion. . . . 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  opportunity  for  continued  study.  The 
time  may  come  when  it  will  seem  unwise  to  expect  the  same  number  of  hours 
of  office  work  from  bibliographers  that  we  exact  from  clerks.  However 
that  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  eminently  desirable  that  junior  bibliographers 
should  be  allowed  time  each  year  to  pursue  one  course  of  study,  and  that 
those  above  the  grade  of  junior  bibliographers  who  wish  to  attend  a summer 
school  or  engage  in  research  in  library  economy  in  other  libraries  should  be 
granted  the  necessary  leave  of  absence,  perhaps,  with  half  pay. 

The  necessity  of  a scientific  attitude  toward  library  problems. 

But  whatever  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  university  library 
service  may  be,  and  whatever  the  opportunities  for  bibliographical  research 
in  its  service,  the  essential  thing  is  a scientific  attitude  toward  the  problems 
of  the  library. 

It  is,  I believe,  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  university  to  encourage  a scien- 
tific attitude  toward  library  questions  as  toward  other  questions,  particu- 
larly in  the  library  staff.  Indeed,  among  members  of  the  library  staff  it  may 
not  only  encourage  scientific  bibliographical  research,  it  may  even  require 
it  just  as  it  requires  research  in  other  departments  of  the  university,  and 
advancement  in  the  staff  may  depend  as  much  upon  scientific  attainments 
as  shown  in  contributions  to  professional  journais  and  professional  meet- 
ings, as  upon  the  output  of  routine  work  of  immediately  practical  value. 


For  this  reason  nothing  seems  to  me  more  important  at  this  tune  than 
the  nationalization  of  our  larger  university  libraries.  1 do  not  mean  by  this 
federal  appropriations  such  as  are  made  to  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  or  federal  supervision  which  should  properly  attend  such 
appropriations,  but  rather  the  adoption  of  the  idea  of  national  service  in- 
stead of  that  of  local  service. 


This  involves  in  the  first  place  the  abandonment  of  antiquated  and  pro- 
vincial restrictions  regarding  the  lending  of  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
secondly  much  greater  publicity  regarding  the  contents  of  our  libraries. 
American  scholars  ere,  1 believe,  suffering  less  to-day  from  the  poverty  of 
our  book  collections  than  they  are  from  restrictions  attending  their  use  and 
lack  of  information  as  to  what  they  contain.  The  German  university  libra- 
ries, with  their  Gesamt  Katalog  and  their  liberal  system  of  inter-library 
loans,  are  much  belter  organized  in  this  respect.  The  German  scholar  has 
behind  him  the  resources  of  the  nation. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  enough  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  policy  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  our  present  resources.  It  will  be  necessary  to  plan  also 
for  the  largest  possible  increase  in  these  resources.  With  this  in  view,  noth- 
ing is  more  import  suit  than  a division  of  labor  between  the  libraries  of  the 
larger  institutions.  'Works  of  reference,  the  classics  in  literature  and  sci- 
ence, and  many  current  publications,  both  book  and  periodical,  must  be  had 
by  every  large  institution,  but  the  books  which  are  needed  by  the  individual 
only  and  by  him  only  once  in  a lifetime,  perhaps,  need  not  and  should  not 
be  duplicated  in  our  several  libraries.  This  is  obviously  true  of  antiquarian 
books,  and  it  is  hardly  less  true,  I believe,  of  the  current  issue  of  the  press. 
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Such  is  the  spirit  of  present-day  librae  development.  No  one  can  deny, 
however,  if  we  are  to  judge  irom  work  accomplished  and  lines  of  service 
extended,  that  the  spirit  of  modern  library  development  would  seem  to 
pertain  more  to  the  public  library  than  to  that  of  the  college  and  university. 
The  development  of  the  latter,  all  librarians  know,  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  former.  It  has  been  too  much  the  tendency  of  such  libraries  to 
serve  only  their  own  immediate  communities — the  student  bodies  and  the 
faculties.  This  is  due,  no  doubt  in  a large  measure,  to  the  entirely  inade- 
quate support  that  it  receives.  It  would  seem  that  university  authorities 
have  sometimes  failed  to  recognize  the  real  fun,  tion  of  the  university 
library,  the  larger  scope  and  function  of  its  activities,  the  multiplicity  of 
detail  connected  with  its  administration.  They  have  failed  to  see  that  the 
library  is  really  an  institution  in  itself,  with  great  possibilities  for  state- 
wide service  and  that,  as  such,  it  should  receive  liberal  financial  support; 
and  we  have  the  conviction  that  the  fault  lies  partly  with  the  librarians  in 
not  making  the  influence  of  their  libraries  felt  more  in  the  state  at  large — 
in  not  putting  them  upon  a plane  which  will  command  the  respect  which 
justly  belongs  to  them. 

Granting  that  the  first  function  of  a university  library  is  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  its  students  and  faculty,  is  there  not  another  im- 
portant field  of  service,  lying  at  its  very  door,  which  could  be  developed  if 
sufficient  support  were  given  to  it?  We  refer  to  a state-wide  service  in  the 
matter  of  providing  a source  of  general  information  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  that  would  benefit  the  entire  citizenship  of  the  state.  . . . 

An  intelligent  cooperation  between  the  university  and  the  people  outside  of 
it  results  in  making  a broader  and  more  efficient  citizenship,  and  such  work 
is  the  proper  function  of  a state  university  in  a democratic  commonwealth. 

We  would  not  overestimate  the  place  the  university  library  has  in  uni- 
versity extension  work.  Extension  work  in  its  various  phases  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  educational  policies  of 
our  universities.  The  extension  idea  has  grown  rapidly  within  a decade, 
until  to-day  practically  all  of  our  principal  state  universities  are  carrying 
on  extension  work  of  some  kind.  In  some  the  work  is  done  thru  lecture 
courses  without  the  support  of  an  organized  extension  department.  Others 
have  thoroly  organized  extension  departments  and  employ  correspondence 
study  courses  in  the  extension  teaching,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty. 
Extension  departments  are  collecting  material  along  many  lines  of  public 
interest  and  are  themselves  supplying  this  material  and  information  when- 
ever possible.  This  is  without  question  one  of  their  legitimate  functions,  as 
it  is  also  the  function  of  the  State  Library  Commission.  It  is  rather  our 
purpose  to  try  to  show  how  important  it  is  that  the  university  library,  with 
its  unique  opportunity  for  library  extension  service,  as  we  believe  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  take  some  initiative  in  the  matter  of  library  extension — 
that  it  identify  itself  in  this  work  more  fully  and  more  definitely  than  it  has 
in  the  past — to  such  extent  that  it  will  become  recognized  as  a very  definite 
and  important  part  of  the  state’s  agencies  for  library  extension. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  library  is  doing  much  along  this  line. 
. . . During  the  past  year,  1914-1915,  the  library  has  served  directly  147 

towns  in  the  state ; 312  requests  were  received  in  response  to  which  987  pub- 
lications in  the  form  of  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  in  addition  to 
many  bibliographies  and  letters,  were  sent  out  by  the  library.  ...  To 
carry  on  this  work  properly  requires  a large  part  of  the  time  of  one  member 
of  the  library  staff,  and  the  work,  as  we  believe,  is  only  in  its  beginning. 
Provision  must  be  made  within  the  near  future  for  the  appointment  of  an 


additional  member  of  the  library  staff,  whose  main  duty  it  will  be  to  care 
for  the  extension  work.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make  provision  as  soon 
as  possib  e tor  the  duplication  of  books  and  other  literature  for  which  there 
is  frequent  demand  both  at  the  university  and  out  in  the  state. 

In  North  Dakota  we  thus  believe  that  it  is  the  legitimate  function  of  the 
state  university  library  to  serve  not  only  the  university  community,  but,  in 
so  far  as  is  possible,  according  to  its  means  and  equipment,  the  people  away 
from  the  university  as  well.  The  library  is  officially  recognized  by  the  uni- 
versity authorities  as  being  a very  definite  and  essential  part  of  the  exten- 
sion organization  of  the  institution  in  that  it  acts  as  a bureau  of  general 
information,-  sends  out  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  documents,  com- 
piles bibliographies,  and  refers  the  inquiries  it  receives  demanding  expert 
and  technical  knowledge,  to  the  men  on  the  faculty  who,  by  reason  of  the 
positions  they  hold,  are  highly  qualified  to  render  service  in  matters  which 
pertain  to  their  respective  lines  of  work.  It  would  seem,  from  the  many 
letters  of  appreciation  we  have  received  from  people  over  the  state  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  service,  that  we  are  working  along  the  right 
lines. 


(7) 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  ON 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  LIBRARIANS 
By  AY.  N.  C.  Carlton,  L.H.D.,  Librarian,  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 
In  Public  Libraries,  20(1915)451-6. 


I desire  to  see  library  progress  and  development  guided  more  and  more 
by  influences  originating  in  the  academic  world,  that  is,  chiefly  in  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  I hope  there  will  be  a steadily  increasing  com- 
mon, ty  of  interest  and  connection  between  scholars  and  librarians.  I trust 
that  m due  t ine  the  old  type  of  scholar-librarian  will  reappear,  metamor- 
pho  ed  doubtless  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a new  age  and  time,  but 
still  essentially  the  scholar  of  the  generation  preceding  ours.  This  type,  of 
course,  has  never  entirely  passed  away,  but  it  does  not  at  present  prevail. 
I desire  to  see  it  prevail  and  dominate  all  other  types.  And  my  belief  is  that 
if  it  is  ever  to  come  into  its  own  again,  the  universities  and  colleges  must 
pi  ay  the  largest  part  in  making  public  opinion  understand  and  welcome  it, 
must  contribute  largely  to  its  cultivation,  and  must  be  its  most  constant 
supporters  when  again  revived.  That  is  substantially  the  only  thesis  I have 
to  offer  to-day.  Those  of  you  who  know  me  or  have  heard  me  speak  before, 
will  at  once  recognize  that  Mr.  Dick  has  gotten  King  Charles’  head  into  his 
petition  again.  One  cannot  conceal  a hobby,  however  hard  he  may  try. 

Accordingly,  it  is  my  hope  that  training  and  preparation  for  librarian- 
ship  will  more  and  more  be  conducted  under  university  direction  and  in 
ever  closer  association  with  the  library  activities  of  a university.  The  iso- 
lat.'d  ibrary  school  and  the  library  apprentice  class,  necessary  as  they  have 
been  end  still  are  to  meet  pressing  immediate  needs,  should  eventually 
become  things  of  the  past.  Universities  should  be  just  as  much  the  cradles 
and  nurseries  of  librarians  as  they  are  of  teachers,  clergymen,  physicians 
and  lawyers.  ...  We  are  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  pioneer  period, 
the  self-taught  stage  of  American  librarianship.  In  the  future  we  shall  turn 
increasingly  to  the  universities  for  the  men  and  women  best  qualified  to 
meet  the  ever  widening  and  always  exacting  demands  made  upon  our 
libraries. 

me  training  offered  the  future  librarian  should  be  markedly  different 
in  many  respects  from  that  which  obtains  to-day  in  the  various  schools  of 
in  t ,l.  i; on.  mi  general  principles,  I am  very  reluctant  to  see  the  precious 
four-year  academic  course  further  invaded  by  purely  vocational  or  technical 
activdies.  But  in  the  case  of  the  intending  librarian  I am  inclined  to  think 
a way  should  be  found  to  push  back  into  the  undergraduate  period  a large 
part  of  what  now  constitutes  the  one  or  two-year  special  library  course.  It 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  a student  who  has  graduated  from 
college  to  take  a course  in  elementary  bibliography  or  the  history  of  libraries 
as  a part  of  his  or  her  graduate  training.  The  history  of  libraries  might 
surely,  with  entire  propriety,  form  part  of  the  work  or  reading  connected 
with  undergraduate  courses  dealing  with  the  literary  and  social  history  of 
Greece,  Rome,  and  the  modern  European  nations.  Instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary bibliography  of  his  subject  should  be  given  the  student  as  a natural 
and  integral  part  of  every  course  of  study,  and  this  instruction  should  be 
given  by  his  professors  and  instructors, — not  by  the  library  attaches.  I 
know  that  this  opinion  may  sound  heterodox  to  some  of  you,  but  I believe 
it  to  be  a sound  one.  Our  friends  on  the  faculties  have  shifted  this  task  of 
bibliographical  instruction  over  to  the  librarians  because  it  is  a side  of  their 
work  for  which  many  of  them  have  a profound  distaste.  They  believe  that 
their  time  and  mental  energy  should  be  expended  on  higher  things,  and 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  such  dull  drudgery  as  bibliography.  Now, 
while  I do  not  blame  them  much  for  entertaining  such  sentiments,  I never- 
theless decline  to  admit  that  because  they  will  not  do  their  duty  in  this 
respect  we  ought  meekly  to  assume  it.  It  is  from  his  academic  instructors, 
and  not  from  us,  that  the  student  should  necessarily  learn  the  nature  and 


contents  of  . and  how  to  use  such  bibliographical  instruments  as  the  British 
Museum  Catalog,  the  International  Catalog  of  Scientific  Literature,  the 
great  German  Jahresberichte,  the  works  of  Dahlmann-Waitz,  Potthast, 
Grober,  Gross,  Lanson  and  other  authorities  in  the  sphere  of  special  bibliog- 
raphy. 

Again,  I fancy  it  might  be  found  feasible  to  shift  the  so-called  “practice 
work’ 7 now  given  in  the  library  schools  into  a period  of  summer  service  and 
instruction  in  the  university  libraries.  In  a way,  elementary  reference 
work,  book  selection,  order,  accession,  and  shelf  routine,  exchanges  and 
loans,  and  other  technical  features,  roughly  correspond  to  the  laboratory 
work  of  the  undergraduate  student  in  chemistry,  physics,  or  biology.  The 
budding  librarian  would  then,  upon  graduation  from  college,  be.  ready  for 
two  or  three  years  of  really  advanced  work  and  trainnig  comparable  in 
breadth,  discipline,  constructiveness  and  occupational  relevance  to  that 
received  by  the  law,  medical,  and  advanced  engineering  students,  or  those 
intending  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as  university  instructors. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  outline  in  full  detail  what  this  future  advanced 
training  should  be ; that  is  a matter  which  will  doubtless  engage  many  minds 
and  many  men  through  a .long  series  of  years.  The  final  outcome  will  m all 
probability  be  largely  influenced  by  the  particular  demands  which  society 
makes  upon  the  libraries  during  the  next  decade  or  two.  . . . 

But  in  that  future  graduate  course  some  things  ought  to  be  included 
which  are  not  there  now,  if  American  librarianship  is*  to  grow  and  develop 
in  breadth,  power,  and  accomplishment.  In  my  judgment  this  course  should 
in  many  respects  parallel  that  of  the  candidates  for  doctors’  degrees  in  his- 
tory, literature,  language,  philosophy,  etc.  One  or  more  of  these  subjects 
should  be  studied  intensively;  the  most  approved  methods  of  investigating 
and  utilizing  their  respective  literatures  and  documents  should  be  learned 
and  practiced;  the  examination  and  criticism  of  all  forms  of  original  ma- 
terial should  be  made  familiar  to  the  student;  and  the  encyclopaedia  and 
methodology  of  five  or  six  major  subjects  should  be  thoroughly  mastered. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  an  accurate  and  rapid  reading  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  ancient  and  two  modern  languages  is  essential.  With  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  future  vocation,  special  courses  should  be  provided  in  such 
subjects  as  psychology,  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  college  and 
university  administration,  laws  and  legislation  relating  to  schools  and  libra- 
ries, municipal  finance,  the  organization  and  administration  of  large  libra- 
ries. . . . 

All  this  doubtless  sounds  very  extravagant,  nay,  even  grotesquely  fan- 
tastic to  many  among  you.  But  I can  say  with  entire  truthfulness  that  the 
need  of  such  higher  training  and  knowledge  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  in  my  experience,  and  I to-day  regard  it  as  indispensable  in  order 
adequately  to  fulfil  the  educational  purposes  and  to  perform  the  technical 
duties  of  all  but  the  very  smallest  local  libraries.  Only  the  universities  have 
the  means  and  power  to  provide,  to  organize,  and  to  administer  such  a 
course  of  special  instruction. 

Now,  it  ought  also  to  be  apparent  that  the  college  and  university  libraries 
are  the  institutions  which  beyond  question  most  need  this  highly  trained 
type  of  men  and  women  for  their  staffs.  Their  own  needs,  therefore,  should 
stir  them  to  positive  action  in  explaining  and  giving  publicity  to  this  neces- 
sity and  in  securing  the  support  of  public  opinion  and  their  trustees  in  order 
to  provide  the  means  with  which  to  meet  the  new  requirements.  For  I think 
it  will  be  agreed  that  present  library  conditions  in  the  university  world  are 
not  always  as  happy  as  they  should  be,  as  we  should  all  genuinely  like  them 


to  be.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  unhappiness  seem  clear  enough  to  me. 
One  is  that  in  some  institutions  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  library  is 
not  fully  recognized  by  the  higher  authorities  and  consequently  adequate 
financial  support  is  lacking.  In  such  a case  it  is  obviously  the  duty  01  the 
president  to  convince  his  trustees  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  lvoopman, 
librarian  of  Brown  University,  “the  college  library  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  the  most  important  element  in  the  students’  academic  training,  and 
indispensable  to  the  operation  of  all  the  rest.”  I am  not  sure  that  I should 
put  the  library  ahead  of  the  living  voice  and  thought  and  personal  stimulus 
of  the  teacher,  but  one  has  to  be  a bit  extravagant  in  arguing  for  appropria- 
tions. But  I am  prepared  to  assert  that  a well-equipped  library  is  a funda- 
mental necessity  for  both  teacher  and  taught,  and  that  wherever  to-day  you 
find  a poor  and  ill-equipped  college  library,  you  will  almost  certainly  find 
prevailing  in  the  adjacent  class  rooms  a dry,  inefficient,  indifferent,  and  anti- 
quated instruction. 

Again,  a particularly  distressing  situation  arises  where  the  president 
himself  is  unaware  of  the  great  importance  and  ever-expanding  needs  of  the 
library.  There  you  will  be  sure  to  encounter  an  exasperated  faculty,  an 
harassed,  dispirited  librarian,  a weak  staff,  if  any,  and  a general  ineffective- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  library  in  serving  the  academic  community. 

In  still  other  institutions  the  librarian  is  not  granted  a seat  and  vote  in 
the  faculty.  This  is  a viciously  bad  practice.  Its  evils  are  too  patent  to  need 
illustration.  If  a man  is  not  qualified  for  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
sharing  in  the  debates,  consideration,  and  decisions  relating  to  general 
university  policy  and  administration,  he  ought  not  to  be  appointed  librarian, 
whatever  his  technical  qualifications  may  be. 

Other  varieties  of  present-day  trouble  arise  from  the  fact  that  sometimes 
the  librarian  has  no  executive  ability,  and  sometimes  he  is  solely  an  admin- 
istrator. Sometimes  a veritable  state  of  civil  war  exists  between  the  faculty 
and  the  librarian,  due  usually  to  a misunderstanding  of  respective  purposes 
and  functions.  In  such  cases  you  may  find  the  librarian  viewing  his  teach- 
ing colleagues  as  a group  of  violent  anarchists  determined  to  subvert,  dis- 
rupt, and  destroy  his  laboriously  constructed  realm  of  order,  system  and 
paternalistic  regulation.  The  faculty  may  be  found  regarding  the  librarian 
as  a petty  tyrant,  unsympathetic  and  hostile  to  their  professional  point  of 
view,  completely  oblivious  of  the  vital  importance  of  their  work ; or  as  a 
spider-like  monster  ceaselessly  weaving  vast  webs  of  maddening  regula- 
tions; or  again  as  a crafty  enemy  ever  sapping  and  mining  against  their 
comfort  and  convenience — ceaselessly  constructing  horrid  pitfalls  and 
barbed  wire  entanglements  in  the  shape  of  meticulously  prepared  catalogs, 
elaborate  systems  of  (to  them)  meaningless  classification,  and  other  types 
of  irritating  mechanism.  Do  you  think  this  an  exaggerated  picture?  If  it 
were  possible  ever  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  in  a democracy,  I could  prove  to  you  that  I have  rather  understated 
such  a case. 

Now,  as  usual  in  this  very  imperfect  world  of  very  imperfect  human 
beings,  there  are  rights  and  wrongs  on  each  side.  It  requires  constructive 
statesmanship  to  avoid  or  to  adjust  such  violent  differences  and  misunder- 
standings, and  those  who  possess  this  quality  are  few  in  number.  I do  not 
envy  the  conscientious  university  president  to  whom  to-day  falls  the  duty 
of  appointing  a chief  librarian.  He  knows  that  the  faculty  prefer  a man 
of  their  own  general  type  and  attitude  of  mind.  He  also  knows  that  the 
condition  and  peculiar  problems  of  the  library  require  a man  skilled  in  the 
technicalities  of  modern  library  economy  and  practice.  He  may  be  entirely 


willing*  to  grant  a vote  and  seat  in  the  faculty  to  the  candidate  if  the  latter 
possess  an  academic  training  and  experience  equal  to  that  of  other  heads 
of  departments  in  the  university.  But  where,  in  general,  can  he  find  this 
combination?  I think  it  must  be  admitted  by  us  that  his  possible  sources 
of  supply  are  few  and  his  possible  candidates  fewer.  Suppose,  being  an 
enlightened  university  president,  he  fully  recognizes  that  the  library  is  the 
equal  in  importance  of  any  other  great  department  of  the  university.  What 
he  is  really  seeking  is  a man  who  ranks  in  proved  competency  and  profes- 
sional status  about  as  the  head  of  the  history  department  would  rank,  and 
one  who  has  executive  ability  at  least  equal  to  that  required  of  a dean,  or 
ot  a department  head  with  half  a dozen  assistant  professors  and  instructors 
under  him.  Again,  I say,  I think  we  librarians  must  concede  that  as  yet 
our  largely  self-taught  ranks  and  limited  number  of  library  school  gradu- 
ates do  not  offer  the  university  authorities  a large  field  of  choice  in  securing 
the  kind  of  man  wanted. 

During  the  past  decade  the  action  of  several  of  the  larger  and  some  of 
the  smaller  American  institutions  of  .learning  with  respect  to  their  appoint- 
ments of  directors  or  chief  librarians  has  deeply  hurt  the  pride  and  damp- 
ened the  hopes  of  many  of  my  earnest  and  high-minded  colleagues  in  the 
American  Library  Association  who  have  labored  long  and  arduously  for 
the  advancement  and  higher  development  of  our  special  work.  In  some 
instances  I have  fully  shared  their  feelings;  in  others  I have  not.  In  the 
latter  cases,  it  has  seeme^l  to  me,  upon  learning  all  the  facts,  that  certain 
special  and  individual  local  conditions  really  precluded  the  appointment  as 
librarian  of  one  whose  experience  had  embraced  only  the  technical  phases 
of  library  administration  and  practice. 

. . . The  universities  should  appoint  only  the  best  trained  products 

of  the  present  system,  and  keep  exerting  a steady  pressure  in  the  direction 
of  raising  its  standards  and  requirements. 

So  again  I return  to  my  thought  and  conviction  that  it  is  to  the  universi- 
ties that  librarians  must  chiefly  look  for  leadership  in  standards,  example 
and  practice.  If,  throughout  the  land,  these  institutions  will  begin  by  defi- 
nitely recognizing  that  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  operations  and  functions 
of  the  university  library  must  be  directed  and  carried  out  by  men  and 
women  just  as  highly  and  specially  trained  as  those  engaged  in  the  teaching, 
class-room  and  laboratory  activities  of  the  institution,  this  will  be  the  first 
great  step  in  advance.  If  the  authorities  will  then  proceed  to  organize  a 
series  of  carefully  thought  out  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  of 
study,  etc.,  into  a well  coordinated  educational  scheme,  having  for  its  avowed 
purpose  the  professional  training  of  young  men  and  women  for  college  and 
university  * library  service,  they  will  then  be  automatically  creating  a fit 
personnel  with  which  to  staff  their  libraries.  If,  having  created  this  new 
class  of  trained  experts,  they  will  then  appoint  them,  rank  them,  treat  them, 
and  pay  them  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  rates  as  instructors, 
assistants,  associate  professors  and  professors,  holding  them  always  to  an 
equal  standard  of  competency,  efficiency  and  intellectual  growth,  then  in- 
deed a new  profession  will  have  been  born,  or  an  old  one  reborn,  whichever 
you  choose.  . . . 

It  is  upon  the  universities  that  I place  the  largest  responsibility  for  the 
future  welfare,  progress  and  rise  in  rank  of  the  work  which  we  represent 
here  to-day.  I am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  once  they  realize  this 
responsibility,  they  will  not  shirk  it.  And  having  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity they  will  surely  find  it  to  be,  not  a distasteful  burden,  but  a precious  and 
noble  opportunity  both  to  serve  our  democratic  state  in  a most  practical 
way,  and  to  advance  the  highest  interests  of  the  great  republic  of  letters. 
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on 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  CURRICULUM. 


By  W.  F.  Poole,  LL.D.,  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 


The  leading  purpose  in  the  preparation  of  this  address  was  to  consider 
the  relations  of  the  university  library  to  university  education.  I wished  to 
show  that  the  study  of  bibliography  and  of  the  scientific  methods  of  using 
books  should  have  an  assured  place  in  the  university  curriculum;  that  a 
wise  and  professional  bibliographer  should  be  a member  of  the  faculty  and 
have  a part  in  training  all  the  students ; that  the  library  should  be  his  class- 
room, and  that  all  who  go  forth  into  the  world  as  graduates  should  have 
such  an  intelligent  and  practical  knowledge  of  books  as  will  aid  them  in 
their  studies  through  life,  and  the  use  of  books  be  to  them  a perpetual  de- 
light and  refreshment.  Books  are  wiser  than  any  professor  and  all  the  fac- 
ulty, and  they  can  be  made  to  give  up  much  of  their  wisdom  to  the  student 
who  knows  where  to  go  for  it  and  how  to  extract  it. 

I do  not  mean  that  the  university  student  should  know  the  contents  of  all 
the  most  useful  books ; but  I do  mean  that  he  should  know  of  their  exist- 
ence, what  they  treat  of,  and  what  they  do  for  him.  He  should  know  what 
are  the  most  important  general  reference  books  which  will  answer  not  only 
his  owjj  questions,  but  the  multitude  of  inquiries  put  to  him  by  less  favored 
associates  who  regard  him  as  an  educated  man.  If  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  existence,  authorship,  or  title  of  a book,  an  educated  man  should  know 
the  catalogs  or  bibliographies  by  which  he  can  clear  up  the  doubt  imme- 
diately. The  words  Watt,  Larousse,  Graesse,  Querard,  Hoefer,  Kayser, 
Hinrichs,  Meyer,  Hain  and  Vapereau,  should  not  be  unmeaning  sounds  to 
him.  He  should  know  the  standard  writers  on  a large  variety  of  subjects. 
He  should  be  familiar  with  the  best  method  by  which  the  original  investiga- 
tion of  any  topic  may  be  carried  on.  When  he  has  found  it,  he  appreciates 
for  the  first  time  what  books  are  for,  and  how  to  u$e  them.  He  finds  himself 
a literary  or  scientific  worker,  and  that  books  are  the  tools  of  his  profession. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  inspiring  incidents  in  a student’s  experi- 
ence when  he  has  discovered  a key  to  the  treasury  of  knowledge,  a method 
by  which  he  can  do  useful  and  practical  work,  and  that  he  has  a function  in 
life.  No  person  has  any  claim  to  be  a scholar  until  he  can  conduct  such  an 
original  investigation  with  ease  and  pleasure.  This  facile  proficiency  does 
not  come  by  intuition,  nor  from  the  clouds.  Where  else  is  it  to  be  taught,  ii 
not  in  the  college  or  university?  With  it,  a graduate  is  prepared  to  grapple 
with  his  professional  studies,  to  succeed  in  editorial  work,  or  in  any  literary 
or  scientific  pursuit  for  which  he  may  have  the  taste  and  qualification. 

It  is  a well-known  fact,  and  one  regretted  by  the  wisest  educators,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  students  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  graduate  with  very  little  knowledge  of  books  or  of  their  use.  How 
the  evil  can  be  remedied  is  a question  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  Any 
scheme  which  may  be  proposed  meets  with  this  objection:  the  curriculum 
is  so  full  it  is  not  possible  to  increase  it.  This  objection  furnishes  me  with 
the  opportunity  and  a justification,  if  one  be  needed,  for  a discussion  of  the 
modern  university  curriculum. 

The  attentive  observer  of  higher  education  has  seen  within  the  past  two 
decades  a marked  improvement  in  college  and  university  instruction,  and 
in  the  direction  I have  already  indicated.  More  thought  is  now  given  to  the 
subject  by  ripe  scholars  and  experienced  educators  than  ever  before;  ana 
yet  there  is  abroad  a feeling  of  unrest,  and  an  impression  that  our  educa- 
tional system  is  passing  through  a transition  period  from  one  which  was 
exceedingly  faulty  to  some  ideal  method  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  still  in  the 
future. 

To  those  of  us  who  graduated  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  books,  out- 
side of  the  text-books  used,  had  no  part  in  our  education.  They  were  never 
quoted,  recommended,  or  mentioned  by  the  instructors  in  the  classroom.  As 
I remember  it,  Yale  College  Library  might  as  well  have  been  in  Wethersfield 
or  Bridgeport  as  in  New  Haven,  so  far  as  the  students  in  those  days  were 
concerned.  The  college  societies,  however,  supported  and  managed  wholly 
by  the  undergraduates,  had  good  libraries,  and  here  was  where  the  students, 
and  the  professors  besides,  found  their  general  reading.  I was  fortunate  in 
being  connected  with  one  of  these  libraries,  and  there  I began  the  study  of 
bibliography,  but  never  had  the  slightest  assistance  from  any  member  of 
the  faculty.  There  were  no  elementary  books  on  the  subject,  and  hence  by 
groping  alone  through  the  book-shelves  I picked  up  some  knowledge  of 
books  and  acquired  a taste  which  I have  not  been  able  to  throw  off  to  this 
day.  How  much  easier  could  I have  made  the  journey  if  I had  found  blazed 
trees  along  the  way  and  a guide  who  had  travelled  the  path  gefore  me ! 


During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a great  advance  in  the  study 
of  bibliography  in  the  leading  universities.  Among  these  may  be  especially 
mentioned  Johns  Hopkins,  Yale,  Harvard,  Cornell  and  Michigan.  Good 
work  is  also  being  done  in  other  institutions.  None  of  the  universities 
named  have  as  yet  quite  come  up  to  the  high  standard  of  having  a professor 
of  bibliography,  but  they  are  moving  in  that  direction.  In  several  universi- 
ties the  librarians  give  lectures  on  bibliography  and  instruction  to  classes 
in  the  use  of  books.  The  development  already  reached  is  seen  in  the  rapid 
increase  of  these  libraries  in  the  accession  of  the  latest  and  best  works  on 
all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  university : by  the  professors  citing  these  books, 
calling  attention  to  them,  taking  them  into  the  classroom,  and  by  this 
method  instructing  the  students  to  make  for  themselves  an  independent  and 
original  investigation  of  any  subject.  As  the  work  has  been  going  on, 
money  has  been  liberally  contributed  by  the  friends  of  the  institutions  for 
erecting  suitable  library  buildings  and  procuring  the  necessary  booKs. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked:  “Why  do  not  the  public,  and  more 
especially  men  of  wealth,  take  more  interest  in  higher  education?”  Nothing 
more  readily  appeals  to  the  popular  sympathy  than  work  of  this  kind,  or 
forms  a firmer  bond  of  fraternity  between  the  university  and  the  commun- 
ity at  large.  The  great  universities  which  keep  their  hands  on  the  popular 
pulse  are  those  which  receive  great  endowments  from  private  munificence. 
On  some  special  subjects  of  universal  interest  no  libraries  in  the  land  have 
such  complete  collections  of  recent  books  as  some  of  the  university  libra- 
ries. Writers  who  would  have  access  to  the  most  abundant  materials  must 
visit  these  libraries.  By  what  method  can  a great  university  exert  a more 
beneficent  influence  and  retain  the  affection  and  sympathy  of  its  own  grad- 
uates ? 

The  popularity  of  a university  once  depended  wholly  upon  the  profes- 
sional reputation  of  its  instructors.  Now  the  leading  questions  relate  to  the 
size,  character,  and  value  of  its  library.  The  presence  of  a large  body  of 
post-graduate  students  is  an  inspiring  feature  of  university  life,  and  to  the 
public  a guaranty  of  the  high  scholarship  and  superior  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  institution.  These  students  cannot  be  secured  and  retained 
unless  they  have  access  to  a large  and  well  burnished  library. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  ON 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 


By  James  H.  Canfield,  Librarian  of  Columbia  University. 


In  Public  Libraries  9(1904)385-8. 

The  scientific  temper,  the  scientific  method  so-called,  and  rightly  so-called, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  present  library  status,  and  is  also  entitled  to  great 
credit.  Indeed,  the  advance  in  library  methods  has  simply  kept  pace  with 
the  advance  in  all  other  educational  methods,  and  all  of  these  are  under  a 
bond  of  obligation  to  the  scientists,  though  the  bond  may  not  have  quite  the 
face  value  which  the  scientists  themselves  sometimes  assert.  But  the  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  the  laboratory  method,  and  of  its  possible  use  and 
its  profitable  use  in  all  branches  of  teaching,  at  once  made  those  in  charge 
of  libraries  responsible  for  the  development  of  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  library  could  become  the  one  great  laboratory  for  all  workers  in  the 
college  or  university 

In  nearly  all  American  libraries  there  are  close  and  continuous  relations 
between  the  faculty  and  other  officers  of  the  university  and  the  librarian 
and  his  staff.  The  relations  between  the  various  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  library  of  any  American  educational  institution  and  the  officers 
of  the  institution  are  generally  exceedingly  helpful.  There  is  a very  decided 
gain  in  this  form  of  cooperation,  and  a gain  which  adds  much  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  library  administration.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  results  in  placing 
at  the  service  of  the  library  staff  the  constant  and  competent  advice  of  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  as  well  as  other  instructional  officers. 
Practically,  this  means  an  increase  of  the  staff  itself  by  a large  number  of 
most  expert  workers  animated  not  only  by  general  interest  but  by  personal 
and  departmental  motives  as  well.  While  it  is  entirely  true  that  this  form 
of  cooperation  is  not  always  free  from  friction,  the  general  results  are 
invaluable,  and  are  mutually  helpful  and  stimulating. 


PROOF 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  ON 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES  AND  SEMINARY  METHODS  OF 

INSTRUCTION. 


By  Edwin  H.  Woodruff,  Cornell  University  Library. 


In  Library  Journal  11(1886)219-24. 


This  leads  us  to  the  inquiry,  how  students  and  library  may  be  brought 
closer  together,  and  what  is  now  being  done  in  our  universities  to  offer  a 
hope  in  the  enterprise.  At  Harvard  the  chief  cataloguer  delivers  one  lecture 
a year  on  the  use  of  catalogue.  At  Cornell  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
the  librarians  give  annually  a valuable  course  of  lectures  on  bibliography, 
including  the  history  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  binding,  and  other 
bibliographical  detail,  with  some  attention  also  to  catalogues  and  other  aids 
in  the  use  of  the  library.  Such  instruction  very  properly  has  a place  in  a 
scheme  of  general  education;  but  dealing  so  exclusively  with  bibliography, 
it  must  be  dismissed  from  consideration  here,  as  not  securing  the  close 
contact  with  books,  and  skill  in  their  use,  which  fill  the  objective  of  this 
plea.  Something  has  been  accomplished  by  reserving  books  for  various 
classes,  and  giving  their  members  free  access  to  them;  but,  inasmuch  as 
students  will  not  consult  these  references  unless  especially  required  to  do 
so,  and  give  the  professor  the  results  as  proof  of  consultation,  this  plan  also 
fails  of  its  purpose. 

There  are,  however,  now  being  introduced  into  American  universities,  two 
methods  of  instruction,  which  promise,  in  time,  to  offer  a practicable  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  The  first  of  these  is  the  modern  seminary  method, 
which  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  training  in  defence  of 
original  theses.  Its  present  application  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
study  of  history  and  political  economy,  where  it  fills  a place  similar  to  that 
given  up  to  laboratory  and  experimental  work  in  natural  science.  The 
seminary  may  or  may  not  be  attendant  upon  recitations  or  a course  of  lec- 
tures, and  is  open  only  to  a limited  number  of  advanced  students,  to  each  of 
whom,  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  is  assigned  a subject,  which  may  or 
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may  not  be  related  to  those  assigned  to  other  members.  The  student’s  work 
on  that  subject  is  carried  perhaps  through  a year,  reports  of  progress  being 
made  to  the  professor  at  the  periodical  meetings  of  the  seminary.  Errors  of 
logic  or  rhetoric  are  revealed  by  a bit  of  Socratic  banter.  Errors  of  fact 
may  be  rebuked  by  the  professor’s  reference  to  an  authority  which  has 
escaped  the  student’s  search,  and  which  he  is  asked  to  consult  then  and 
there,  for  the  room  in  which  the  seminary  is  conducted  is,  or  should  be,  in 
the  library  building. 

At  the  beginning  the  student  is  given  a list  of  authorities  which,  once 
searched  out,  only  lead  him  into  his  subject  still  farther  by  a thousand  allu- 
sions and  foot-notes  until  he  is  soon  beyond  the  professor’s  support,  though 
not  beyond  his  oversight  and  counsel.  May  be,  before  his  task  is  finished, 
he  finds  that  he  has  explored  a corner  of  “original  sources,”  the  historian’s 
paradise.  The  monograph  of  one  or  two  hundred  pages,  offered  as  the  result 
of  his  labor,  may  not  always  be  worthy  of  publication  as  an  important  con- 
tribution to  knowledge,  but  it  does  nevertheless  withness  that  the  student 
has  learned  the  chief  practical  use  of  the  university  library;  that  he  has 
become  skilled  in  private  research ; and,  more  essential  than  either,  that  he 
has  felt  at  least  a preliminary  glow  of  that  friendship  for  books  which  made 
it  natural  for  Charles  Lamb  to  give  a kiss  to  an  old  folio,  as  Leigh  Hunt  once 
saw  him  do  to  Chapman’s  Homer. 

This  is  what  the  student  has  acquired  from  the  librarian’s  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  this  paper  to  say  from  the  professor’s 
standpoint  what  special  historical  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  this  method 
of  instruction. 

The  other  method  of  instruction  which  brings  its  students  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  library  is  the  topical  method,  which  has,  thus  far,  like  the 
seminary,  been  somewhat  limited  in  its  application.  Students  are  assigned 
topics  directly  connected  with  the  subjects  being  treated  by  the  professor 
in  lectures  or  recitations,  and  are  required  to  make  a report  to  the  class,  at 
a given  time,  upon  the  results  of  their  library  work  on  the  topic.  They  are 
directed  to  a few  authorities  by  the  professor,  and,  in  consulting  additional 
ones,  they  are  governed  by  their  zeal  and  the  time  at  their  disposal.  Here 
are  some  of  the  topics  treated  in  five-or  ten-minute  talks  by  members  of  a 
class  in  American  history:  “Goodrich’s  “Life  of  Columbus”;  Alden’s  “Life 
of  Columbus”;  The  Portraits  of  Columbus;  The  Burial-place  of  Columbus. 
A part  of  the  colonial  period  was  covered  in  this  way  by  students  to  whom 
were  assigned  some  of  the  colonial  governors,  who  served  as  subjects  for  so 
many  brief  lectures  to  the  class. 

What  the  advantages  of  this  method  are  from  the  teacher’s  standpoint  can 
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best  be  told  in  the  words  of  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  who  has  for  some 
time  successfully  adapted  it  to  his  work : — 

“I  have  found  it  impossible  by  the  two  former  [recitations  and  lectures] 
to  keep  my  students  from  settling  into  a merely  passive  attitude ; it  is  only 
by  the  latter  [topical  method]  that  I can  get  them  into  an  attitude  that  is 
inquisitive,  eager,  critical,  originating.  My  notion  is  that  lecturing  must  be 
reciprocal.  As  I lecture  to  them,  so  must  they  lecture  to  me.  We  are  all 
students  and  all  lecturers.  The  law  of  life  with  us  is  cooperation  in  the 
search  after  the  truth  of  history.  ’ ’ 

From  the  librarian’s  point  of  view,  any  one  who  has  seen  the  dexterity 
and  earnestness  with  which  students  reach  into  the  books  of  the  university 
library  in  search  of  material  for  these  reports,  and  compares  it  with  the 
indifference  to  the  library  displayed  by  students  who  have  been  bred  down 
to  mere  passivity  by  lectures  and  recitations,  will  understand  how  the  topi- 
cal method  affords  one  other  help  towards  the  achievefent  of  that  close 
relation  to  be  established  between  man  and  book. 

Unfortunately,  the  seminary  method  can  be  applied  with  satisfactory 
results  only  to  a limited  number  of  advanced  students  who  are  well  grounded 
in  the  general  subjects  with  which  they  will  find  the  object  of  their  special 
investigation  connecting  itself  as  their  work  progresses.  They  must  also 
devote  much  more  time  to  this  work  than  can  be  given  to  it  by  the  regular 
student  who  must  also  answer  the  demands  of  other  studies.  The  topical 
method,  however,  can  be  applied  successfully  with  a much  larger  number 
of  students;  and,  although  it  does  not  carry  them  so  far  into  knowledge  ot 
their  particular  subjects  as  the  seminary  method  would  do,  yet  it  gives  them 
quite  as  much  facility  in  the  use  of  the  library,  and  shows  them  more  fully 
the  variety  of  its  resources. 

There  is  no  reason  why  both  of  these  methods  may  not  be  applied  with 
success,  not  only  in  historical  study,  but  also  to  instruction  in  natural  sci- 
ence, technology,  letters,  or  any  knowledge  preserved  and  nourished  by  a 
literature,  and  having  a place  in  the  university  library. 

In  schemes  of  instruction  these  methods  should  take  their  place  along 
with  lectures  and  recitations,  which  will  be  none  the  less  necessary  for  being 
so  supplemented;  and  the  limit  of  the  efficiency  of  the  university  library 
will  be  marked,  so  far  as  the  students  are  affected,  only  at  that  point  where 
the  topics  assigned  must  be  so  far  subdivided,  in  order  to  serve  all,  as  tb 
require  no  special  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Probably  that  point 
would  never  be  reached. 

Both  of  these  methods,  extended  in  application  and  fairly  used,  would 
effect  the  installation  of  every  professor  as  active  librarian  of  his  depart- 
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ment  in  the  university  library,  as  far  as  its  use  by  students  is  concerned. 
The  missing  aid,  distinct  personal  assistance,  would  be  found  in  the  pro- 
fessor. This  plan  would  strongly  emphasize  and  undoubtedly  realize  Car- 
lyle’s statement,  that  “the  true  university  is  a collection  of  books,”  and,  in 
bringing  students  and  library  together  in  intimacy,  it  would  fulfill  that  us^ 
of  universities  which,  he  said,  on  another  occasion,  “is,  that  after  you  have 
done  with  all  your  classes,  the  next  thing  is  a collection  of  books  — a great 
library  of  good  books,  which  you  proceed  to  study  and  read.  What  tne 
universities  can  mainly  do  for  you,  — what  I have  found  the  universities  did 
for  me,  is,  that  they  taught  me  to  read  in  various  languages  in  various 
sciences,  so  that  I could  go  into  the  books  which  treated  of  these  things,  and 
gradually  penetrate  into  any  department  I wanted  to  make  myself  master 
of,  as  I found  it  suit  me.” 


PROOF 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A PAPER  ON 
THE  PLACE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  IN  A UNIVERSITY. 


By  E.  C.  Richardson,  Princeton  University  Library. 


Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council,  at  Chicago,  December,  1915. 

I.  A University 

The  university  library  is  a method  of  university  teaching  by  means  of 
books.  In  order  to  discuss  its  position  with  reference  to  other  factors  in  the 
university,  one  needs  to  recall  what  a university  really  is  and  for  what  ends 
a library  exists. 

A university  is  made  up  of  students  and  teachers;  teachers  include  in- 
structive persons  and  instructive  books.  The  university  involves  also  some 
place  where  students  and  teachers  may  meet,  and  most  universities  provide 
also  for  the  feeding  and  housing  of  students,  but  dormitories  and  commons 
are  not  essentials  and  the  meeting  place  may  be  anywhere — a grove,  a log, 
or  a private  house.  Students  and  teachers  are  the  essentials. 

II.  Students 

In  the  modern  university  students  are  of  various  kinds.  Fifty  years  ago 
a college  student  was  a resident  matriculate  undergraduate ; now  there  are 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  resident  students  and  non-resident 
students,  summer  students  and  winter  students,  registered  students  and 
unregistered 

III.  Teaching’  Methods 

As  there  are  various  kinds  of  students,  so  there  are  various  methods  of 
teaching.  These  methods  involve  persons,  books,  exhibition  objects  and 
experiment  apparatus,  in  varying  proportions.  Some  of  the  most  familiar 
of  these  are  the  lecture  method,  the  recitation  method,  the  text-book  method, 
the  classroom  method,  the  tutorial  method,  the  preceptorial  method,  the 
seminar  method,  the  bibliographical  method,  the  laboratory  method,  the 
exhibition  method,  the  correspondence  method,  the  publication  method,  and 
there  are  scores  of  others  additional  or  incident  to  these. 
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Some  of  these  methods  are  suited  best  to  a single  class  of  students ; as  reci- 
tation to  the  undergraduate,  seminar  to  the  graduate,  correspondence  and 
publication  to  the  non-resident.  Some  are  duplicate  methods  usable  with 
the  same  class  of  students  and  varying  according  to  the  subject  taught,  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  the  policy  of  the  university,  the  particular  aptitudes  of 
the  professor  or  even  the  whim  of  the  professor ; e.  g.  lecture  vs.  text-book 
methods,  oral  vs.  written  examination.  Quite  commonly  various  methods 
are  used  even  in  the  same  course ; the  lecture  method,  e.  g.,  may  in  a given 
course  be  supplemented  by  recitation,  cross-questioning,  essay,  text-book, 

preceptorial  and  bibliographical  methods 

The  most  familiar  and  established  of  the  teaching  methods  are  the  lecture 
method  and  the  text-book  method. 

The  typical  lecture  is  written  and  delivered  orally  by  the  lecturer ; it  may 
be  dictated,  or  it  may  be  accompanied  by  a syllabus  and  note-taking;  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  oral  recitation  on  the  lecture,  or  by  the  quiz,  and  by 
examinations,  oral  or  written.  This  method  is  on  the  average  the  poorest  as 
to  material,  for  it  represents  a single  book  by  an  average  author,  not  the 
best  book  on  the  subject,  and  it  represents  that  book,  as  a rule,  in  an  unfin- 
ished state  when  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  the  author  would 
be  willing  to  trust  it  to  publication.  It  is,  therefore,  a book  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  average  author.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  oral  lecturing  adds 
somehow  a mysterious  personal  value  which  is  associated  with  style  and 
with  enthusiasm  and  which  never  becomes  so  effective  as  in  oral  speech 

where  it  is  commonly  called  magnetism 

The  text-book  method  is  typically  associated  with  a single  printed  book. 
This  may  be,  and  often  used  to  be  learned  by  rote,  or  learned  in  substance : 
it  is  more  apt  than  the  lceture  to  have  added  to  it  the  method  of  question 
and  answer;  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  best  book  for  the  purpose 
instead  of  an  average  book.  When  the  text-book  method  is  supplemented 
by  the  method  of  question  and  answer,  a good  teacher  may  put  into  it  all  of 
his  enthusiasm  together  with  the  results  and  method  of  his  own  researches, 
but  this  is  in  effect  employing  the  lecture  method,  so  far  as  concerns  his 
own  original  work,  in  addition  to  the  text-book  method. 

The  method  of  bibliographical  reference  in  a modern  university  is  sup- 
posed to  be  universally  practiced.  The  most  approved  method  of  university 
teaching,  whether  by  lecture  or  text-book,  or  in  laboratory  work,  contem- 
plates, first,  a preliminary  lecture  or  essay  on  the  best  books  on  the  subject 
and  the  best  books  in  which  to  find  all  the  books  on  the  subject,  and,  second, 
references  to  the  best  books  on  each  particular  topic  as  it  is  touched  on. 

The  method  of  assigned  reading  consists  in  giving  select  lests  of  parts  of 
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books  whose  reading  is  required  as  supplementary  to  the  matter  given  in 
lecture  or  text-books.  As  practiced,  it  results  in  the  laying  out  of  collections 
of  reserved  books  for  the  different  courses. 

The  preceptorial  method  is  the  tutorial  method  applied  to  small  groups 
instead  of  to  a single  person,  or  from  the  other  point  of  view,  a classroom 
method  adapted  to  a very  small  group  class.  From  either  point  of  view,  it 
finds  its  unity  in  the  study  of  a topic  from  several  books  rather  than  from 
a single  lecture  or  text-book.  It  is  thus  a many-book,  or  library,  method, 
whose  essence  is  reading  up  on  a topic  in  an  indefinite  number  of  books. 

The  method  of  bibliographical  research  contemplates  the  simple  assign- 
ment of  a topic  and  allowing  the  student  himself  to  find  the  books  on  it. 
This  is  done  extensively  in  university  practice  in  the  assignment  of  essay 
and  debate  work.  It  is  always  largely  implied  in  the  thesis  work  of  the 
graduate  student.  Even  in  the  laboratory  sciences,  it  is  used,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  those  sciences  which,  like  philology  and  history,  have  the  library 
itself  as  their  laboratory. 

The  seminar  method  is  the  characteristic  method  of  graduate  study ; it  is 
distinctly  a many-book  method  and  is  heart  is  the  seminar  library.  The 
conducting  of  a seminar  is  essentially  the  conducting  of  courses  in  biblio- 
graphical method.  It  is,  moreover,  preeminenely  a laboratory  or  training 
method,  in  that  impartation  is  wholly  subordinate  to  research.  The  best 
seminar  teaching  is  preeminently  an  exposition  of  the  method  followed  by 
the  professor  himself  in  his  work  of  research.  It  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  thesis  or  essay  method,  whereby  the  student  is  required  to  practice  the 
methods  as  illustrated  by  the  seminar  on  some  special  topic 

There  has  been  at  times  a lot  of  absurd  wrangling  over  the  exclusive  value 
of  lecture  and  text-book  systems,  laboratory  and  book  teaching,  generally 
because  discussion  has  been  at  cross  purposes  and  often  merely  a matter  of 
verbal  usage.  One  confusing  assumption  has  been,  for  example,  that  teach- 
ing and  oral  instruction  are  synonymous ; another  is  that  teaching  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  recitation  method  or  the  classroom  method.  Some  say 
again  that  teaching  is  not  teaching  unless  it  ends  with  examination,  oral  or 
written.  Professor  McDonald,  in  a recent  number  of  the  “ Nation,’ 1 implies 
that  lecturing  is  not  teaching.  The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  is  perhaps  correct  when  it  distinguishes  between  teaching  an& 
research,  but  research  issues  at  least  in  publication,  and  publication  is  a 

method  of  teaching 

IV.  Libraries 

A library  is  a collection  of  books  intended  for  use,  as  distinguished  from 
a collection  of  books  intended  for  sale  or  for  the  scrap  basket  . 
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A library  exists  for  two  ends : first,  to  teach  the  present  generation ; sec- 
ond, to  hand  down  books  to  posterity.  Most  libraries  are  founded  without 
thought  to  the  handing  down  of  literature;  they  are  founded  for  practical 
teaching  purposes;  handing  down  is  incidental  and  accidental. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  always  been  some  notion  of  the  duty  or  desirabil- 
ity of  posterity 

If,  therefore,  the  same  library  is  to  exercise  both  functions,  of  teaching 
and  handing  down  books,  they  must  be  kept  quite  distinct,  and  the  fact  that 
the  main  object  is  to  teach  kept  quite  clear. 

This  teaching  function  belongs  to  all  libraries.  The  typical  modern 
library  is  the  free  public  library,  and  in  these  days  it  is  a recognized  factor 
of  the  system  of  public  education.  It  is  sometimes  even  organized  together 
with  the  school  system,  and  library  training  is  required  in  most  normal 
schools.  It  is  often  called  the  people’s  university,  and  is  recognized  as  the 
one  institution  for  instruction  of  those  above  school  age.  It  is  also  recog- 
nized as  the  one  instrument  by  which  a man  who  has  gained  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  may  continue  his  education  through  life. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  the  development  of  modern 
culture  than  the  way  the  public  library  has  taken  up  its  task  of  teaching. 
The  old  idea  of  a store  of  books,  which  could  be  called  for  over  the  counter 
and  needed  only  an  author  catalog  has  gone.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a 
system  which  provides  the  best  subject  catalogs,  select  lists  of  best  reading, 
gives  free  access  to  a large  number  of  books,  tempts  reading  by  select  col- 
lections and  book  exhibitions,  guides  individual  readers  and  groups  of  read- 
ers, helps  study  classes,  women’s  clubs,  as  well  as  public  school  children  by 
special  reference  librarians,  provides  lectures,  story-tellers  for  children;  in 
short,  has  a staff  which  helps  the  books  to  teach  all  along  the  line,  and  even 
goes  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  constrains  users  to  come  in. 

V.  The  University  Library 

And  if  even  the  public  library  is  a teaching  institution,  so  much  the  more 
is  the  university  library.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  noted  about  a 
university  library  is  that  it  is  not  primarily  or  typically  a keeper  of  rare 
books  for  posterity ; it  is  above  all  things  a teacher  of  the  present  generation. 
It  is  necessary  to  lay  some  stress  on  this  matter  because  it  is  easily  and  often 
forgotten.  The  passion  for  rare  books  is  an  insidious  one,  which  often 
captures  and  puts  in  fetters  a good  teaching  library.  Many  a good  college 
library  has  been  killed  and  salted  down  for  posterity,  while  living  students 
still  needed  its  milk. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  a college  library  whose  chief  aim  is  keeping 
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for  posterity,  is  the  library  of  Archbishop  Parker  in  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.  By  the  conditions  of  the  bequest,  the  library  can  only  be 
opened  with  consent  or  in  the  presence  of  three  officials  with  separate  keys 
to  the  three  locks,  and  if  ever  at  any  time  so  much  as  twelve  volumes  have 
been  lost  it  passes  to  the  possession  of  another  college.  Some  modern  libra- 
ries, however,  fall  little  short  of  this.  It  was  in  a very  modern  American 
university  library  in  the  present  century,  that  it  was  suggested  that  all  the 
cards  of  the  extensive  collections  of  rare  books  should  be  omitted  from  the 
card  catalog  for  fear  users  should  discover  that  they  were  in  the  library 
and  wish  to  use ! 

Indeed,  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  nearly  all  universities  really  laid 
a major  stress  on  the  keeping  of  the  books  rather  than  on  their  teaching 
function,  strange  as  this  may  seem,  for  practically  all  books  were  kept 
behind  the  counter  and  passed  out  with  suspicion.  Gradually  the  reference 
books  were  placed  at  free  disposition,  then  the  idea  of  reference  was  broad- 
ened to  a great  variety  of  books  and  ready  access  extended  to  seminar  libra- 
ries, then  the  differentiation  into  the  library  of  rare,  valuable  and  kept  books, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  working  library  on  the  other  was  made  and  free 
admission  given  to  the  general  working  collection,  until  the  modern  stand- 
ard now  is  a great  working  collection  of  live  books  accessible  to  professors 
and  graduate  students  with  large,  carefully  selected  collections  of  books 
for  general  reading  and  reference  books  free  to  undergraduates  as  well  as 
graduates,  and  with  certain  collections  of  rare  books  and  storage  collections. 
Use  is  the  war  cry  of  the  modern  library;  “use  and  more  use.”  If  a book 
will  not  work  when  called  on,  neither  shall  it  eat  up  budget  funds. 

VI.  How  the  University  Library  Teaches 

This  leads  to  the  question  how  the  university  library  of  the  present  day 
does  its  teaching.  In  brief,  it  does  so  by  its  very  existence  as  a separate 
organization,  by  its  books,  by  its  exhibition  and  laboratory  facilities,  and  by 
its  staff. 

An  organized  collection  of  university  library  books  comes,  perhaps,  near- 
est of  anything  in  the  universe  to  being  a true  microcosm,  a miniature  model 
of  the  universe ; or,  perhaps,  rather  a drawing  of  the  universe.  If  a single 
living  human  mind  had  all  this  knowledge  in  itself  and  equally  well  organ- 
ized, it  would  be  a truer  microcosm,  but  there  are  no  such  minds,  and  the 
library  collection  of  books  organized  is  the  best  architectural  drawing  of 
the  universe.  As  such,  it  is  a standing  object  lesson,  giving  by  the  exhibi- 
tion method  an  idea  of  the  universe.  This  is  no  theoretical  or  far-fetched 
notion,  but  the  very  practical  and  actual  case.  There  is  no  method  of 
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teaching  the  encyclopedia  of  the  sciences  so  practical  or  effective  as  the 
free  ranging  of  a student  among  the  shelves  of  a classified  library. 

Again,  the  books  themselves  teach.  It  is  conceivable  that  a university 
should  be  a university,  and  a student  get  a university  education  if  the  univer- 
sity consisted  only  of  a library  and  a student,  without  a lecturer  or  tutor  or 
preceptor  or  research  professor  or  librarian  — absolutely  only  a student  and 
a library  on  a desert  island.  That  student  might  even  get  a better  univer- 
sity education  than  the  average  Bachelor  of  Arts  does  now  and  in  the  same 
time.  It  is  true  that  the  average  student  with  only  the  library  would  get  a 
very  poor  education  indeed,  and  a large  number  of  them,  none  at  all  without 
methods  of  oral  dinning-in  of  learning,  screwing  out  answers,  and  forcing 
study  through  examination.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  an  interested  reader 
with  a collection  of  books  covering  all  the  sciences  taught  in  the  university 
is  itself  a university. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  university  library  is,  all  the  time,  without  any 
special  guidance  or  direction,  teaching  a large  number  of  university  students 
on  topics  not  mentioned  in  the  classroom,  supplementing  thus  the  curricu- 
lum. The  voluntary  intellectual  activities  of  students  in  the  library,  in 
fact,  compare  favorably  with  their  voluntary  activities  in  athletics  and  in 
the  miniature  social  life  of  the  university.  Some  of  these  activities  are  sys- 
tematic, as  in  hall  debates  and  writing  articles  for  their  magazines  and  a 
still  larger  number  are  the  free  intellectual  activities  of  voluntary  study  and 
reading.  The  books  themselves  teach  the  students. 

Again,  the  university  library  teaches  through  its  staff  — sometimes,  in 
ways  peculiar  to  itself  as  a library,  sometimes  through  the  lecture,  text- 
book and  examination  methods  customarity  practiced  by  professors. 

The  library  staff  teaches,  in  the  first  place,  by  its  catalogs.  Both  author 
and  subject  catalog,  but  especially  the  subject  catalog,  whether  it  is  classi- 
fied or  alphabetical,  is  a series  of  little  bibliographical  essays,  much  like  the 
bibliographical  lectures,  which,  theoretically  at  least,  every  professor  pre- 
fixes to  every  course.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  a bibliographical 
elcture  on  the  Crustacea  is  prepared  by  a classroom  instructor  and  read 
orally  by  the  professor  in  the  classroom,  or  is  prepared  by  a member  of  the 
library  staff  and  filed  in  shape  for  convenient  consultation  in  the  subject 
catalog. 

The  learning  and  research  skill  required  for  preparation,  too,  is  just  as 
great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Even  the  titles  in  an  author  catalog  often 
involve  research  of  a highly  learned  character,  and  when  it  comes  to  classifi- 
cation, the  matter  is  more  exacting  still ; for  it  calls  for  some  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  science,  if  not  extensive  at  least  so  precise  that  a book  or 
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an  essay  may  be  assigned  to  its  specific  class ; i.  e.,  have  the  specific  name 
given  to  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  chief  cataloging  and  chiet 
classifying  positions  in  a large  university  library,  there  is  as  wide  and  ready 
command  of  the  field  of  learning  required  as  from  any  classroom  professor, 
except,  possibly,  a really  ambitious  professor  of  epistemology. 

The  teaching  function  of  the  reference  staff  is  an  obvious  one.  Its  recog- 
nized operations  in  the  modern  library  are  all  distinctively  teaching  opera- 
tions. The  characteristic  activity  of  the  reference  librarian  is  to  answei 
questions,  and  the  commonest  question  is  as  to  the  best  book  or  article  on  a 
given  subject  for  a given  purpose.  A list  of  the  questions  put  to  the  refer- 
ence librarian  in  the  course  of  the  day  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  exhibi- 
tions of  the  inquiring  human  mind  in  the  world.  In  the  execution  of  this 
task,  the  reference  librarian  is  proceeding  in  the  tutorial  method.  It  almost 
invariably  proceeds  by  fruitful  question  and  answer,  and  results  in  instruc- 
tion in  the  method  of  research,  as  well  as  in  the  securing  of  the  particular 
result.  Although  this  result  is,  of  course,  not  a new  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge, yet  the  result  is  new  to  the  student  and  the  training  in  method  is  as 
real  as  in  any  laboratory.  There  is  no  single  unit  in  university  education 
more  valuable  than  being  shown  by  a reference  librarian  how  to  find  the 
best  book  on  a given  topic  or  class  of  topics. 

Moreover,  in  the  modern  library  it  is  quite  customary  for  the  university 
librarian  to  take  freshmen  in  groups  and  explain  to  them  the  general  work- 
ings of  the  various  library  departments  and  more  especially  the  practical 
use  of  a catalog  and  certain  reference  books.  This  group  instruction  ap- 
proaches both  the  classroom  and  lecture  method  with  free  questioning  by 
the  student  on  the  substance  of  the  lecture. 

Another  constant  function  of  the  reference  librarian  parallels  the  work 
of  the  preceptor  and  the  professor  who  give  assigned  reading  on  a particular 
subject  or  course.  The  reference  department  helps  and  is  helped  by  pro- 
fessors who  select  preceptorial  books  and  give  assigned  reading,  but  it  has 
to  deal,  also,  with  great  numbers  of  courses  which  are  not  prepared  by  class- 
room teachers  at  all.  These  include  such  matters  as  intercollegiate  debates 
and  the  debates  of  literary  societies,  the  working  up  of  essays  for  prize  con- 
tests in  college  or  out,  the  writing  of  articles  for  the  undergraduate  publi- 
cations, and  so  on  in  vast  varieties.  These  are  passing  through  the  reference 
librarian’s  mill  all  the  time,  and  each  one  involves  research  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  a bibliographical  essay  on  the  subject  for  the  use  of  the  writer  or 
debater.  This  may  be  done  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  student.  If  it  is 
done  with  the  aid  of  the  student,  so  much  the  better  for  his  training  in 
method  of  research,  but  if  without,  it  results  in  a lecture  often  actually 


written.  In  the  case  of  intercollegiate  debates  and  the  many  important 
other  like  operations,  the  results  are  generally  written  and  kept  for  future 
use  also.  The  reference  librarian  of  Princeton  University,  for  example, 
during  the  past  year  prepared  references  for  forty-one  debates,  and  assisted 
in  preparing  sixty-seven  collections  of  books  to  be  reserved  for  preceptorial 
reading. 

Another  teaching  activity  in  the  reference  department  is  the  matter  oi 
select  books.  It  is  a truism  that  the  art  of  selection  is  the  art  of  effective 
teaching;  it  is  the  essence  of  a lively  style  in  the  lecture,  the  essence  of 
effective  question  and  answer,  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  an  effective  method 
in  teaching  the  use  of  books.  It  is  exercised  in  the  modern  library  by  the 
display  of  select  new  books,  by  the  standard  library,  by  selection  of  books 
to  empt  curiosity  in  reading,  and  by  the  laying  out  of  books  on  timely  topics 
in  art,  science,  literature,  politics,  and  what  not  — e.  g.,  books  on  the  Euro- 
pean war  at  the  present  time.  The  essence  of  the  method  of  piquing  ot 
intellectual  interest,  which  is  the  beginning,  if  not  the  middle  and  end  as 
well,  of  all  good  teaching. 

Another  way  in  which  the  university  library  teaches  is  through  the  exhi- 
bition method.  In  the  lack  of  historical  museums  in  the  American  univer- 
sity, it  often  serves  as  such ; and,  especially,  on  the  occasion  of  centenaries, 
it  gathers  books  illustrating  the  historical  event,  whether  it  chances  to  be  a 
political,  artistic,  or  literary  event.  The  library  has,  also,  its  own  character, 
istic  museum  value  in  its  exhibitions  of  the  history  of  painting,  handwriting, 
binding,  illumination,  inscriptions,  and  so  on.  The  curators  of  the  depart- 
ments of  a library  thus  teach  in  the  exhibition  method  like  the  curators  in 
natural  science  or  art. 

VII.  Systematic  Staff  Teaching:  Book  Arts  and  Library  Schools. 

The  teaching  by  the  library  staff  in  the  classroom  method  is,  in  one  way,  a 
very  modern  institution,  but  in  another  sense,  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  all. 
In  the  earliest  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  university  libraries,  the  library  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  university,  or  the  university  from  the 
library.  In  the  Greek  teaching  even,  although  its  characteristic  place  was 
the  grove  or  the  portico,  and  its  method  discussion,  yet  the  portico  was  invar- 
iably at  the  door  of  the  library,  which  had,  also,  a hall  for  discussion. 

In  American  colleges,  a classic  event  in  the  history  of  staff  teaching  was 
the  appointment  of  Justin  Winsor  to  be  professor  of  books  in  Harvard 
University,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Emerson.  Since  that  time,  many 
college  and  university  librarians  have  given  classroom  courses,  by  lecture  or 
text-book,  or  other  methods,  on  best  reading,  or  like  topics.  For  a long  time, 
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though  rather  occasional  and  desultory,  the  idea  and  the  practice  has  grown 
rapidly,  extending  to  training  in  bibliographical  method  and  in  the  book 
arts. 

Of  late  years,  the  matter  has  taken  a new  turn  through  the  establishment 
of  library  schools  in  the  university  conducted  by  the  library  staff.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  something  like  a dozen  of  these  which  are  of  grade  to  require 
college  graduate  standing  for  entrance,  or  are  schools  of  a university,  taught 
by  the  university  library  staff.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  such 
schools  abroad,  too,  beginning  with  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  and  ending  with 
the  new  schools  at  Florence  and  Leipzig.  The  foreign  schools,  as  a rule, 
have  laid  most  stress  on  palaeography  and  other  learned  matters  of  prepa- 
ration, but  the  new  German  schools  take  in  the  book  sciences  and  technical 
library  science  extensively;  the  newest  school  at  Leipzig  is  for  both  librar- 
ians and  directors  of  museums. 

Recent  discussion  of  the  matter  of  classroom  instruction  by  members  of 
the  library  staff  has  been  very  animated  and  pointed.  This  discussion  is 
well  represented  by  Dean  Babcock’s  article  in  “The  Library  Journal”  for 
March,  1913  — an  article  which  was  first  presented  at  the  conference  of 
Eastern  College  Librarians,  and  the  pamphlet  by  H.  R.  Evans  on  “Library 
instruction  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools,”  among  the  bulle- 
tins of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  1914. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Evans  ’ report  that  ninety-one  universities  now  report 
courses  ‘ ‘ more  or  less  adequate  and  complete  ’ ’ in  the  book  arts ; seven  uni- 
versities have  required  courses  ‘ ‘ intended  to  train  all  students  in  the  effective 
use  of  books  and  libraries,”  instruction  being  given  by  the  library  staff, 
while  twenty-one  others  give  elective  courses  with  credit. 

This  takes  no  account  of  f matter  of  instruction  in  palaeography  oi 
other  book  sciences  given  by  mbers  of  the  library  staff  in  one  department 
or  another,  although  in  many  European  universities,  as  at  Florence,  Rome, 
Leipzig,  Paris,  the  teachers  of  palaeography  are  naturally  drawn  from  the 
library  staff  of  the  university  libraries,  or  the  adjoining  libraries,  and  in 
some  cases,  even  in  America,  some  member  of  the  library  staff  gives  univer- 
sity courses  in  this  subject. 

The  line  of  discussion  on  this  theme  of  staff  instruction  has  commonly 
taken  the  form  of  an  insistent  demand  that  instruction  in  bibliographical 
method  and  the  bibliography  of  the  special  sciences  should  be  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  library  staff,  but  this,  at  least  as  regards  special  bibliography, 
seems  contrary  to  ordinary  educational  theory,  and  on  the  whole  to  the  best 
theory ; for  it  is  the  generally  recognized  fact  that  every  professor  should 
give  bibliographical  instruction  in  his  own  field.  No  course  is  theoretically 
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good  unless  it  does  give  a special  survey  of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject 
and  references  for  further  study.  It  will  be  an  unfortunate  day  for  learn- 
ing and  university  instruction  when  the  professor  is  let  off  from  this  duty. 
The  real  point  of  agitation  should  be  to  constrain  university  professors  not 
to  neglect  this  matter.  The  library  staff  might  well,  however,  give  instruc- 
tion in  general  bibliographical  method  in  which,  as  a rule,  the  profe  isor  is 
not  very  well  trained,  and  department  librarians  in  the  general  bibliography 
of  their  departments. 

When  it  comes  to  systematic  instruction  in  the  book  sciences  and  the 
establishment  of  special  schools  for  librarians,  the  matter  is  one  which  falls 
naturally  to  the  library  staff.  They  are  the  members  of  the  university 
teaching  body  who  are  most  familiar  with  these  things.  Books  are  their 
specimens:  they  are  handling  them  all  the  time.  Their  ordinary  use  of 
them  for  requirements  of  purchase,  classification  and  cataloging  are  such 
as  to  make  staff  members  the  natural  experts  in  this  large  class  of  real 
objects  — books.  If  systematic  instruction  is  to  be  given  on  these  matters 
in  the  university,  it  is  naturally  by  them. 

Of  course,  if  much  classroom  instruction  is  to  be  given,  the  library  will 
need  a much  larger  staff.  It  is  a sound  educational  principle  which  requires 
that  each  member  of  the  library  staff  whose  tasks  demand  equal  learning  or 
skill  in  reasearch  with  professors  in  other  departments,  should  offer  one 
short  course,  but  under  present  circumstances  much  more  is  not  possible. 
One  of  the  fallacies  of  the  modern  cry  for  bibliographical  instruction  to 
students  by  the  library  staff  is  the  implication  that  the  staff  is  somehow  to 
blame  for  not  taking  these  extensive  duties  off  the  hands  of  professors  where 
they  are  unsystematically  performed.  It  forgets  that  every  existing  univer- 
sity library  staff  is  overworked,  and  has  definitely  realized  tasks  still  unper- 
formed. It  cannot  undertake  new  groups  of  duties  without  corresponding 
staff.  With  the  right  staff,  no  doubt  every  modern  university  library  would 
be  glad  to  organize  a school  for  the  book  sciences. 

VIII.  The  Place  of  the  Library 

The  question  of  the  organized  position  of  the  library  in  the  university  will 
in  the  end  be  determined  by  this  matter  of  the  methods  in  which  it  fulfills 
its  teaching  function.  At  present  that  position  differs  in  different  universi- 
ties, and  in  general  it  is  rather  a haphazard  one. 

In  some  cases,  and  in  the  older  point  of  view,  but  not  so  very  long  ago, 
the  library  was  actually  described  as  “building,”  and  grouped  among  dor- 
mitories, dining-rooms,  administrative  offices,  and  the  like. 

More  often  still,  it  was  grouped  with  laboratories,  museums,  and  gym- 
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nasium,  and  the  whole  group  relegated  to  some  variously-named  limbo  out- 
side the  sacred  Faculty  or  Faculties  whose  professors  teach  in  classroom 
methods  and  hold  examinations.  But  the  dominating  growth  of  research 
work,  the  advent  of  the  research  professor,  the  establishment  of  library 
schools,  have  upset  all  this,  and  have  put  all  these  individual  institutions 
into  the  circle  of  the  teaching  faculties.  Laboratory  teaching,  museum 
teaching,  gymnasium  teaching  and  library  teaching  are  all  now  recognized 
as  methods  of  teaching  often  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  old  methods,  whether 
they  issue  in  examinations  or  not.  Many  even  hold  firmly  to  the  notion  that 
examinations  on  the  substance  of  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  examina- 
tions for  a degree,  belong  only  to  secondary  schools  and  are  out  of  place  in 
the  university. 

The  library  is  sometimes,  also,  classified  with  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  university,  as  if  the  treasury,  the  library,  and  the  teaching  fac- 
ulties, for  example,  were  coordinate  functions  of  the  trustees,  or  the  library 
coordinate  wfith  the  treasury  and  the  physical  care  of  the  institution.  This 
comes  naturally  because  the  library,  like  the  university  itself,  has  the  double 
function  of  administration  and  teaching,  and  on  account  of  the  great  bulk 
of  its  apparatus  and  the  cost  of  the  books,  its  financial  and  administrative 
activities  are  evident,  and  the  strictly  clerical  personnel  extensive.  It  does 
not,  however,  differ  in  essence  from  the  various  faculties  as  to  proportions, 
for  all  of  these  have  their  administrative  officers,  deans  and  stenographers, 
clerical  help  and  material  to  care  for.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a difference  In 
degree.  All  the  faculties  exercise  both  functions,  and  the  library  is  not  in 
any  sense  coordinate  with  the  treasury,  but  stands  to  it  as  each  of  the  other 
departments. 

Some  progress  was  made  towards  placing  the  library  in  the  university 
when  it  was  defined  and  organized  as  the  collections  of  books  within  a cer- 
tain building.  Under  this  conception,  the  university  had  many  libraries, 
one  of  which  was  the  University  Library.  This  library  was  looked  on  as  an 
independent  institution,  a power  within  a power.  The  idea  is  well  typified 
by  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  is  an  institution  by  itself;  a uni- 
versity library  as  distinguished  from  the  libraries  of  the  various  colleges. 
In  the  same  way,  in  the  American  universities,  the  university  library  in  the 
university  library  building  used  to  be,  and  often  now  is,  wholly  separated 
from  the  libraries  of  the  various  professional  schools,  and  even  from  the 
seminar  and  department  libraries.  In  the  continental  universities,  too,  the 
seminar  libraries  are  apt  not  to  stand  in  any  recognized  relation  to  the  uni- 
versity library. 

Of  late  years,  another  great  step  in  university  theory  has  been  taken 
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through  the  rule  passed  by  the  trustees  of  several  of  the  larger  universities 
that  the  university  library  consists  of  all  books  owned  by  the  university, 
wherever  housed  and  however  organized.  This  is  a useful  matter  on  the 
administrative  side,  in  line  with  modern  ideas  of  efficient  organization,  but 
it  is  more  than  this ; it  is  a great  educational  gain,  if  only  through  the  har- 
monizing of  cataloging,  exhibition  and  reference  methods. 

In  a large  university  nowadays,  therefore,  the  library  is  apt  to  be  a com- 
plex of  many  collections,  buildings  and  staffs.  It  contains  school  libraries, 
department  libraries,  seminar  libraries,  reference  libraries,  select  libraries 
for  various  purposes,  working  collections  and  storage  collections. 

This  organization  is  by  its  nature  a unit  in  itself,  and  it  is  sometimes 
looked  at  as  parallel  with  other  independently  organized  units,  such  as  the 
professional  schools,  museums;  sometimes  as  a peculiar  institution,  a sort 
of  microcosm  of  the  university,  paralleling  all  schools  and  departments  — a 
sort  of  nerve  system  for  the  university  body,  or,  sometimes,  an  institution 
to  serve  as  body  to  a nervous  system  of  professors  called  the  Faculty. 

President  Butler  of  Columbia,  at  a library  meeting  once,  set  forth  a very 
definite  theory  according  to  which  the  library  was  coordinate  with  the 
various  professional  schools  and  main  departments  of  the  university,  the 
librarian  ranking  as  a dean,  and  various  numbers  of  the  expert  staff  stand- 
ing in  parallel  order  with  professors,  assistant  professors,  and  instructors  of 
the  other  faculties. 

In  some  universities,  the  librarian,  or,  perhaps,  the  librarian  and  vice- 
librarian, are  members  of  the  faculties  of  all  the  separately  organized 
schools,  thus  making  the  library  coordinate  with  the  whole  group  of  facul- 
ties rather  than  each  faculty.  This  situation  is  implied,  also,  in  those  insti- 
tutions where  the  library  is  coordinated  with  the  major  organized  units  of 
the  university,  directly  in  the  governing  body  of  trustees,  by  means  of  a 
committee  in  which  the  librarian  has  a seat,  just  as  the  deans  have  seats  in 
the  respective  committees  for  their  special  organizations.  In  many  institu- 
tions, especially  the  smaller  ones,  the  connection  of  the  departments  with 
the  library  and  the  library  with  the  trustees,  is  contrariwise  effected  by  a 
mixed  system  of  control  in  which  representatives  of  all  the  various  faculties 
sit,  and,  perhaps,  sit  with  a committee  of  the  trustees  as  well.  In  short,  in 
some  cases,  the  library  acts  with  the  directing  boards  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  university ; in  other  cases,  representatives  of  these  unite  with  certain 
members  of  the  library  staff  to  form  an  administration  board  for  the  library. 
In  both  cases,  it  implies  a relation  to  all,  rather  than  an  independent  insti- 
tution. 
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IX.  The  Sum  of  the  Matter 


The  place  of  the  library  in  the  university,  in  view  of  this  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  a university  and  the  nature  of  a library,  the  actual  practice  of 
universities,  and  the  trend  of  university  instruction,  may,  therefore,  be 
described  as  that  of  an  organic  teaching  unit,  as  distinguished  from  an 
administration  unit,  coordinate  with  all  schools,  departments,  museums,  or 
other  separately  organized  teaching  factors,  its  work  of  teaching  being  done 
by  its  own  particular  bibliographical  methods,  as  well  as  by  classroom 
methods,  and  directed  toward  assisting  the  teaching  of  all  departments  of 
the  university  by  its  bibliographical  and  reference  and  exhibition  methods 
of  instruction,  while  its  expert  staff  form  a special  school  for  instruction  in 
the  book  sciences.  Such  a school  meets  the  modern  demand  for  instruction 
in  the  book  arts  in  the  university,  even  for  undergraduates,  as  well  as  the 
demand  for  schools  of  library  training.  In  the  matter  of  library  training, 
since  there  are  many  vocational  schools,  the  classroom  instruction  by  the 
library  staff  of  the  university  is  naturally  directed  toward  the  more  scien- 
tific aspects  of  teaching  and  research  in  the  book  sciences,  and  to  the  higher 
education  of  librarians  — i.  e.,  of  librarians  for  learned  libraries,  and  this  is 
linked  up,  perhaps,  with  graduate  study  for  the  doctorate 
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